IDG) 


enet 


1981 REVISITED 


Flashback: Microsoft and IBM jump- 


start the PC market. Page 72 s 


IBM PC with a 4.7-MHz 
Intel 8088 processor 


TT 


E-STRATEGY 


Business QuickStudy: How to determine 
which model is right for you. Page 53 


ERP’S NEXT STAGE 


You've taken care of Y2K and your back-office tunc- 
tion. Now it’s time to reap more ERP value. Page 48 
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IRATE MCI USERS 
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DAVID LEWIS, acting CIO for the state of Massachusetts, says he likes 
the idea of slimmer PCs (“Give me my desktop back!”) but isn’t ready 
to give up floppies - yet 


TOO MUCH 


TOO FAST 


RE YOU PREPARED to pry floppy disks 
from your end users’ cold, dead fingers? 
Through initiatives with breezy names 
m& like Easy PC, vendors like Intel and 
-\ Microsoft are fast-tracking changes 
that could create support nightmares. Printer port? 
Gone. Serial ports? Gone. VGA monitors? See ya. 
Frank Hayes reports that the vendors’ goal is to 
make PCs smaller, eliminate resource hogs and cut 
prices. Our survey shows that IT managers support 
those goals but want the changes phased in. Page 68 
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| suffered disabling 
| times 
| lems, from slowdowns to ATM 
| and network 


gry 


Some mull redress options as carrier fails to 


fix or explain weeklong s service disruptions 


BY CAROL SLIWA, 
DAVID ORENSTEIN 


| AND KATHLEEN OHLSON 


Perhaps 1,800 corporate users 
and some- 
costly network prob- 
outages, when 
MCI WorldCom Inc.’s unex- 


| plained frame-relay congestion 


stretched late into last week. 
The dearth of details left an- 

customers and observers 

MCTI’s | taciturn 


the problem to 


contrasting 

handling of 
AT&T Corp.’s more public re- 
sponse to its more wide-reach- 
ing frame-relay outage in April 
1998. Then, AT&T Chairman 
C. Michael Armstrong 
MCI execu- 
discuss the 


provid- 
ed swift updates; 
tives have 
matter. 
After talking to MCI execu- 
tives on Thursday night, Larry 
Wills, manager of telecommu- 


vet to 


ti 


| = 15% of the network 
| = 30% of MCI's frame-relay _ 
: customers, reported to be as 
* many as 70,000 users 
8 All of MCI's 16 major frame- 
relay switches in the U.S. 


= Cities including | New York, 
» Los Angeles, Chicago, San 
» Francisco, Boston and Denver 


: cone sESe person) 


nications services at the U.S 
Postal Service in Raleigh, N.C., 
said, “They didn’t have a good 
idea of how to fix it.” The 
Postal Service, MCI’s largest 
frame-relay wasn't 
affected. 

“You might see 
tomers walk because of 
said Melanie Posey, an analyst 


customer, 


some cus- 


this,” 


GM RACES TOWARD INTERNET PAYOFF 


E-GM unit expected 
to reap $5B in five years 


BY JULIA KING 
General Motors Corp. is 
the groundwork for a massive 
migration to the Internet, 
which it said is key 
to boosting 
cutting new car 
design times by 
half and 
manufacturing 
costs by up to 10%. 
The auto giant 
expects its new 
e-GM unit to gen- 
erate as much as $5 
billion in revenue 


laying 


sales, 


~ 
paring |i 


GM CIO Ralph Szygenda: 
Wants single billing sys- 
tem for multiple products 


over the next five years. But 


the systems integration chal- 
lenges involved are huge, ac 
knowledged GM CiO Ralph 
Szygenda, who headed the 50 
person strategic planning team 
that created e-GM while holed 
up for three months at GM’s 
Information Sys- 
tems and Services 
headquarters in 
Brewery Park, 
Mich. 

Among his top 
$ priorities, he said, 
2 is to find a CIO to 
s lead the new busi- 

ness unit, plus 
about 30 “top- 
GM, page 89 


at International Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass. At least 
one major user is considering 
legal action 

As the latest outage hit The 
Chicago Board of Trade Friday, 
CEO Thomas 
CBOT is 
able remedies” 
MCI’s 
their 
week.” 


Donovan saic 
pursuing “all 

in the wake 
“failure to deliver on 
early last 
had pro- 


no more 


promises to me 
MCI, which 
mised there would be 
ilso 


service disruptions, was 


told that CBOT found the re- 


MCI, page 89 


INVIGORATED HP 
QUIETS CRITICS 


Internet execution and 
push are winning praise 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Attendees at this HP 
World show in San Francisco 
will find the mood dramatical- 
ly different from a year ago. 

Then, 
clining profits and a confusing 
Internet strategy had 
blasting Hewlett-Packard 
‘hart, page 16). 

But since then, HP’s efforts 
to transform itself into a one 
stop vendor of electronic-busi- 


week’s 


slowing revenue, de 


critics 
Co 


(see 


ness hardware, software and 


integration services 
have taken hold. Not only is the 
company delivering 
cused 
Internet plans, but it’s also exe 
cuting efficiently, lauded users 
and analysts. 

“HP, over the last 
solidified their e-commerce 
strategy and communicated it 
well,” said David Krauthamer, 
information systems director 
at Advanced Fibre Communi- 

HP, page 16 


appear to 


a more fo- 
message relating to its 


year, has 
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a scalable solution that offers central 


Enterprise Edition protects and manages 
your data from desktop to data center. 


mon 7 
cUl 

arge environments that require 
nultiple platforms and advanced 


u 


support 


But don’t let all of the power 
and advanced functionality fool you 
ARCserve/T is still as friendly and 
easy fo use as ever. Just what you 


serve/7 Enterprise Edition would expect from the industry leader in 
provides comprehensive support for large- systems, network and storage management 
To receive your FREE Trial Copy, visit 
enterprise environments. With cross-platform www.cai.com/ads/arcserveit or call 
administration, exceptional performance, 1-877-2 GO FOR IT. Also available through 
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PHOTO OPPORTUNITY 


Digital cameras priced at the $1,000 mark offer much 
better resolution than previous versions, our review 
shows. Page 67 


* DULL, BUT G00D 


Those IT jobs that seem pedestrian and dull 
could outshine those sexy ard trendy posi- 
tions in long-term career growth. Page 52 
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MORE 


COMPAQ TO UNVEIL ecight- 40 


way servers, Tandem-based 
high-availability server strategy. 


CITIGROUP AIMS to 40 
increase its global market ten- 

fold with e-banking, e-trading 

service for handhelds 


SATELLITES SUFFER « 


date problem similar to Y2K; 
may cause ground-bound sys- 
tem crashes Aug. 21. 


DOC MANAGEMENT ven- 


dors pitch software for applica- 
tion service providers but 
tempt few users. 


ANTITRUST lawyers sum up 


their arguments, prepare for 
closing arguments next month. 


LINUX PREVIEWS Linux 


enhancements, as third parties 
demo clustering, other features. 


MITNICK SENTENCED to 
small fine, more jail time, in 
highest-profile hacker case. 
OPINION 

VENDORS SKEW police 
priorities with aid to fight 
computer crime, Bill Laberis 
charges. 


IT LEADERS MUST coordi- 
nate effort to even racial disad- 
vantages online, George K. 
Williams writes. 


Editorial /Letters...... 
How to Contact CW .. 
Shark Tank 

Stock Ticker 
Company Index 


GYMBOREE CLEANS out 


retail pipeline with pricing tool 60 
to keep sales moving. 


SUCCESS BRINGS unex- 


pected problems for e-com- 60 


merce vendors that thought 
they’d planned well. 


WOODSTOCK experience 
shows how to drive young 
customers to your electronic 
business. 

OPINION 

CONTINGENCY PLANS are 
the toughest Y2K test of all, 
Ed Yourdon writes. 


SEC PUNISHES the few 
brokers who still haven't 
fessed up on their Y2K risks 


USERS STRUGGLED for 
years to make ERP implemen- 
tations work; now they want to 
get more out of the systems to 
justify all that trouble. 


RETAINING consultants is 


tough, but don’t try perks; 
they follow the money 


DULL JOBS can pay off in 
career advances for those who 
have paid their dues. 


QUICKSTUDY: Electronic 


business strategies that 
actually work. 


“EASY PAYMENT” pians 


often hide more costs than 72 
you think, Joe Auer warns. 


BAD OFFICES create low 


morale and can hurt your 73 
chances of recruiting and re- 
taining talent, a study suggests. 


SOFTWARE 


INSURER INVESTS in com- 


ponent reuse, saves 80 devel- 
oper-months on single project 
HOLSTEIN association uses 
optical character recognition 
tool to avoid udder chaos. 
HARDWARE 

Q&A: Tandem founder James 
freybig blows a hole in 
promises of 99.99% uptime. 
AMD LAUNCHES a flame- 
thrower 650-MHz chip. 
NETWORKS 

A SMARTER load-balancing 
switch from ArrowPoint 
speeds Web site visits. 
IPINION 

CONSUMERS WILL soon 
be spoiled by broadband, 
James Connolly writes 


EMERGING « sompanies: 


Searchbutton.com will index 
your site, supply search tools. 


QUICKSTUDY: we define 
and explain network 
appliances. 

EXEC TECH: High marks for 
the newest digital cameras from 
Canon, Nikon and Olympus. 


PC VENDORS fast-track 


changes that could create com- 
patibility nightmares for IT. 


FLASHBACK: In 1981, 18M 


rolled out its first PC. And 
along came MS-DOS... 


REGIONAL SCOPE: North- 
ern Virginia has scads of IT 
openings. 


NOT HAVING A 
MARKET FOR 
FIVE DAYS IS 

UNACCEPTABLE. 


KATHERINE SPRING, 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
ON AN MCI NETWORK OUTAGE 
THAT STOPPED REMOTE AND 
OVERNIGHT TRADING 
SEE PAGE 1 
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Compaq ries lo Jump-Start 
Enterprise With 8-Way Server 


FCC Nixes Cable Case 


Federai Communications Commis- 
sion Chairman William Kennard last 
week declined to investigate whether 
cable companies are unfairly limit- 
ing customer choice for Internet 
providers. Kennard said intervention 
would siow development of broad- 
band networks. The FCC's Local and 
State Government Advisory Com- 
mittee had recommended a probe. 


Bank One Expands 
Outsourcing Pact 


Bank One Corp. in Columbus, Ohio, 
has extended its outsourcing agree- 
ments with AT&T Solutions and IBM 
Giobai Services to include locations 
of First Chicago NBD Corp., which it 
acquired for $21 billion last October 
AT&T got a new $465 million con- 
tract to unify the bank's data and 
voice networking infrastructure. IBM 
got a $168 million pact to manage 
the data center, mainframe and 
midrange servers for First Chicago. 


Tupperware Sells Online 


Tupperware Corp. in Oriando, Fia., 
known for its legions of independent 
field representatives and neighbor- 
hood parties, will also sell its food 
storage containers online by year’s 
end at www.fupperware.com. 


Y2K Stops Power 
For U.K. Customers 


Thousands of London residents lost 
power for days earlier this month 
after the city's top utility distributed 
faulty smart cards designed to be 
year 2000-ready. London Electricity 
(www_london-electricity.co.uk), said 
roughly 2,000 of its PowerKey cus- 
tomers lost electricity after they tried 
to use new prepaid smart cards de- 
signed to pay for electricity as cus- 
tomers use it 


Short Takes 


LUCENT TECHNOLOGIES INC. in 
Murray Hill, N.J., announced plans 
to buy Acton, Mass.-based virtual 
private network hardware provider 
XEDIA CORP. Xedia's customers 
include UUNET TECHNOLOGIES 
INC., PSINET INC., CONCENTRIC 
NETWORKS and SPRINT CORP 


Tandem-based technology a primer for telecommunications firms 


BY STACY COLLETT AND 
JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
HEN COMPAQ 
Computer 
Corp. unveils 
its eight-way 
Pentium = III 
n New 


Tuesday 


ness strategy 
roup vice president 
t 


ori 1s expecte d to 
new enterprise 
ning specific road 
Compaq’s own tech 
il aS those it ac 
Digital Equipment 


Tandem Computers 


The strategy will include the 
setting up of a business-critical 
server group focused on deliv 
ering highly available systems 
based on Tandem technology. 

The group will be headed by 
Bill Heil, 
Compa 
according to 
“Shannon 


vice president of 
Tandem division, 
Shannon 


Knows 


Terry 
editor of 
Compaq,” a newsletter in Ash- 


land, Mass 


Market Strategy 

The new eight-way servers 
are expected to form the basis 
of future Integrity XC clusters 
from the company. Integrity 
XC is a packaged, two- to six 
node system comprising Com 
»aq’s ProLiant The 


paq servers, 


IBM Global E-Ticket Plan 
Doesn't Excite U.S. Carriers 


Big airlines plan own systems, alliances 


BY STACY COLLETT 
If pa wwers travel from New 


Morocco, 


are they're flying on 


Paris to 


three different air 
forget about having 
*ts issued electroni- 
n most cases, electronic 
systems don’t inter 
ines 
interairline travel 
1 represents some 30% of 
paper tickets are 


IBM 


Transport Associa- 


ind the Interna 


1 global industry 
resenting 266 air 
to change that 
v e working to de 
a global, Web-based ser 
link the electron 
hun 
around the 


vice that will 

ticketing systems of 
is of airlines 
The service, which will 
y mid-2000, will 
charge airlines for each trans- 


be available 


action 


Having one link to a stan- 


dard electronic-ticketing sys 
tem can save millions of dol 
lars on information technology 
development, testing and main 
tenance, said Claude Guay, a 
global marketing executive for 
IBM’s global travel and trans 
port group 

} 


But so far, the idea hasn't 


taken off with some major U.S 


airlines, many of which devel 
oped electronic-ticketing tech 


nology long before IBM 


Finding the Right Fit 
Airlines in Fort 


antici 


American 
Worth, 
pate using the service, accord 


Texas, doesn't 
ing to spokesman Tim Smith 
American developed its own 
mainframe electronic-ticketing 
system with the Sabre Group, 
based in Forth Worth, Texas, 
which links it alliance 
member Airlines 
Corp. American plans to link 
e-ticketing with United Air 
Lines Inc., British Airways PLC 


with 
Canadian 


Santa Cruz Inc.’s 
UnixWare 


and Tandem’s NonStop Clus- 


Operation 
operating system 
ters software. The technology 
— which Compag has targeted 
mainly at telecommunications 
companies — allows users to 
tie multiple ProLiant systems 
in a high-availability cluster. 

With the release of the new 
servers, Compag is expected to 
make the technology available 
to Internet 
and application hosting ser 


service pre »viders 


vices 

Cheryl Currid, president of 
research firm Currid & Co. in 
Houston, said Compag is final- 
ly ready to put the technology 
pieces of Digital and Tandem 
into play. “Digital bought a ser- 


ind Quantas next year. “We're 
further along with the technol- 
ogy than [IBM and IATA] at 
this point,” said Smith, who 
expects three electronic-ticket- 
ing networks to emerge: Amer- 
ican’s, United Air Lines’ Star 
alliance and IBM's. 

United Air Lines in Chicago 
and Delta Air Lines in Atlanta 
say they're studying the IBM 
offering 
Airlines Inc. in 
Minneapolis doesn’t plan to 
sign up, either. “We can’t envi- 
sion throwing our proprietary 
e-ticket 


Northwest 


information into one 


place or template,” spokes 
woman Marta Laughlin said 
smaller carriers.” 
Raymond Neidl, an 
analyst at ING Barings LLC in 
New York, said those airlines 
could still benefit from IBM’s 


service. “People are going to 


concept is really for 


iirline 


want to travel outside the al- 
liance, and if somebody devel- 
ops that [global] system, it will 
be a superior system” over 
alliance systems, he said. U.S. 
airlines today issue less than 
50% of their tickets 
electronically, he added. 

IBM has developed e-ticket- 
ing technology for British Air- 
ways, Air New Zealand and Al- 
italia and will use similar tech 
nology to develop an electron 


issued 


vice organization that really 
knows how to keep [systems 
24/7. They can fix a 
problems 


running 
lot of 
with scalability” 
tomers, she said. 

An analyst who was briefed 
said nonstop electronic busi- 
ness would be a logical choice 
for Compaq and its high-avail- 
ability experience. “The ser- 
vice provider has to have a low 
probability of in-service fail- 
ure,” and Compaq can deliver 
that, he said. 

Dell Computer Corp. and 
[BM will make their eight-way 
server announcements in late 
August after Intel Corp. offi- 
cially releases its long-awaited 
Profusion chip set. 


short-term 
for cus- 


Sharon Gaudin contributed 
to this story. 


E-Ticketing 
Shaping Up 


= IBM and IATA’s service 


= American Airlines’ OneWorld 
alliance network 


= nited Air Lines’ Star Alliance 
network 


ic-ticketing standard. 

IBM’s central e-ticketing ex- 
change is a mainframe set up in 
one of the company’s global 
services facilities running an 
electronic-ticketing applica- 
tion on IBM’s Transaction Pro 
Facility high-volume 
operating system. That system 
is already used by many airline 
and hospitality industry reser- 
vation systems. When airlines 
connect electronic 
ticketing systems, they usually 
have to customize a communi- 
between their 
reservation and 
that of all their connected part- 
ners, Guay said. 

For airlines that don’t have 
electronic-ticketing capabili- 
ties, [BM will provide hosting 
services. Only 30 of IATA’s 
266-member airlines offer elec- 
tronic-ticketing today, said 
spokeswoman Martine Malka 
in Montreal. B 


cessing 


want to 


cation system 


own system 
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McDonald’s ‘Tests 
Food-Ordering Kiosks 


Customers, technology may finally be 
ready for point-of-sale devices 


BY STACY COLLETT 


Fort 
that 
developed the point-of-sale de- 


Inc., the 


company 


InfoAmerica 
Collins, Colo., 


vices, said the machines are 
simple touch-screen, Windows 
But the transac 


tion-processing feature, which 


95-based PCs 


lets you pay for your order at 
the P¢ 


1€ , is what’s making fast 
food « perators take notice 
Customers are also more at 


ease with computers now, said 


Dennis Lombardi, executive 


vice president at Technomic 
Inc., a food service consulting 
firm in Chicago. “It’s a combi- 
nation of the technology in 
handling cash transactions au- 
tomatically and 
public’s acceptance and will- 
ingness to do that,” he said 
Burger King Corp. in Miami 
tried text-based kiosks 10 years 
ago, according to spokesman 
Charles Nicolas. “While the 
customers were somewhat re 


the general 


ceptive to it, the orders were 
sometimes wrong and it was 
slow service. But that’s not to 


Fast-Food Self-Service Hits and Misses 
CS CS CT 


Burger King 
n late 1980s 


Taco Bell Tested kiosk 


McDonald's 


Microsoft Installing Novell's 
Client Software in Win 2000 


Link is reportedly 
tighter than MS 
NetWare client 


BY SHARON GAUDIN 


MA 


dustry observers said the 
Novell pro 


es tighter links to Net Ware 


client software 


servers than Microsoft’s own 
version of the NetWare client 
it has shipped with Win- 

dows for years 
Microsoft has not previously 
1 Novell's own client 
“This is Microsoft admitting 


companies that run NT 


Encryption Standard Finals 


BY ANN HARRISON 
Five 


nave 


encryf rorithms 


been chosen as possib e 
the weak 56-bit 


Encryption Standard 


successors to 
Data 
which has been widely used by 
businesses and the U.S. gov 
ernment since 1977. 


The US. Department of 


nerce’s National Institute 
of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) sponsored a competi- 
tion to choose the next-genera 
tion advanced encryption stan- 
dard. Encryption 
from IBM, RSA Laboratories 
in Bedford, Mass., and 
teams of cryptographers from 


algorithms 


three 


Tested text-based kiosks 


without trans 


action feature in early 1990s 


Wrong orders 
Slow service 


Transmitted orders faster 


than they could be 


To be determined 


also run NetWare,” one source 


said. “Companies have been 
able to make that link, but this 
just makes it easier.” 

Novell Client for Windows 
2000 will ship as part of Win- 
dows 2000 Professional, which 
is for desktops and is expected 
to ship with the Windows 2000 
server as well, according fo a 
source close to Novell 

Novell Client for 
2000, sometimes referred to as 


Windows 
Client 32, is a set of protocols 
that NT or Windows 
2000 desktops to access Net- 
Ware Microsoft 

cials declined to comment on 
the product. D 


enable 


servers. offi- 


Belgium, the U.S., the U.K., 
Israel and Norway were se 
lected as finalists 

NIST said in a statement 
that cryptographers who test 
ed the algorithms on every- 
thing from large computers to 
smart cards found that the five 
selected proposals didn’t con- 
tain security vulnerabilities. 

NIST will further 
public scrutiny and analysis 
until May. D 


accept 


say we won't try it in the fu- 
ture,” he said. 

How quickly the kiosks pay 
for themselves and how much 
maintenance is needed will de- 
termine how popular they be 
come, Lombardi said. 

InfoAmerica also developed 
experimental kiosks for Taco 
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Bell, but those machines didn’t 
have the transaction feature, 
and the company decided not 
to use them, Knight said. 

Lombardi expects 
the kiosks to end up in areas 
where people feel more com- 
fortable with automation, like 
college campuses. D 


said he 


E-Citi Banking on Wireless 


Part of bid to snare 
a billion customers 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 

As part of its bold plans to in- 
crease its customer base ten- 
fold, to 1 billion clients by 2012, 
Citigroup _ Inc. week 
launched a project aimed at 
delivering banking 
applications to customers by 


last 
wireless 


year’s end. 

The project, led by the 
bank’s e-Citi unit, is geared to 
help the bank’s global cus- 
tomers pay bills, trade stocks 
and their 
using mobile phones, smart 


access accounts 
phones, personal digital assis- 
tants and digital television. 
Citigroup rolled out mobile 
phone-based banking services 
to customers in Singapore and 
Hong Kong earlier this year. 
But to the 
Citibank, 


use 

Citigroup’s consu- 
mer banking operation, cus- 
tomers in those regions must 
use a specific mobile phone 
service. The added project is 
aimed at allowing customers 

finances 
from any- 
where at anytime,” said Alan 
Young, a vice president at 
e-Citi in New York. 

To make that possible, e-Citi 
has partnered with 724 Solu- 
Inc., a Toronto-based 


“to manage their 


using any device 


tions 


vendor whose software was 


designed to connect any de- 
any network. 


To secure those transactions, 


vice to mobile 
e-Citi has tapped Sonera 
Helsinki, Fin 
mobile communi- 
cations vendor. 


SmartTrust, a 
land-based 


E-Citi is expected to roll out 
its first wireless banking appli- 
sometime in 
the fourth quarter, Young said. 
The bank plans to deliver wire- 
less stock trading and bill pay- 
ment applications sometime 
next year, he added. 

Young declined to quantify 


cations in Asia 


services of 


e-Citi’s investment in the wire- 
less banking project. However, 
he said it costs less than build- 
ing and call 
centers and adding automated 
teller machines. 

Citibank isn’t the first finan- 
cial services firm to jump into 
the wireless banking fray — 
nor will it have an easy time of 
making the project work, ana- 
lysts said. Other banks piloting 
wireless banking applications 
include BankAmerica Corp. in 
Charlotte, N.C., Dresdner Bank 
AG in Frankfurt and Barclays 
PLC in London, said Octavio 
Marenzi, research director at 
Meridien 
Newton, Mass. 

Another hurdle 


new branches 


Research Ine. in 


for Citi- 


PERSONAL DIGITAL ASSISTANTS 
will enable Citibank customers to 
trade stocks online 


mobile 
are 
means 


group: Most of the 
phones used in the US. 
analog-based, which 
they can’t accept or transmit 
text-based messages, Marenzi 
noted. Plus, it will be a “big 
challenge” Citigroup to 
process wireless transactions, 


for 


because each of its country of- 
fices has a different back-office 
environment, said Bill Brad- 
way, also a Meridien analyst. 
Young conceded that the fi 
nancial 
some significant scaling issues. 
“It’s easy to throw one base- 
ball, but it’s not easy to throw a 
billion baseballs,” he said. D 


services nt faces 
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BRIEFS 


Clinton Sets Up Net 
Crime Task Force 


President Clinton has ordered the 
establishment of a working group to 
inspect unlawful conduct on the In- 
ternet, according to a statement 
from the White House. To be orga- 
nized in the next 120 days, the 
group will include the attorney gen- 
eral, the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the FBI di- 
rector. They will look into the effec- 
tiveness of current online laws and 
investigative techniques. 


Y2K Summit Called 
For Chemical Industry 


Automated systems at chemical 
companies “may fail in unpre- 
dictable and potentially dangerous 
ways” when year 2000 arrives, two 
U.S. senators said last week in a 
statement calling for an industry 
summit. A recent survey by the 
Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion found that 30% of the nation’s 
largest chemical companies still 
haven't declared their Y2K readi- 
ness, said Sens. Robert F. Bennett 
(R-Utah) and Christopher Dodd 
(D-Conn.) 


New eBay President 
To Tackle Outages 


Online auctioneer eBay Inc. has 
hired Maynard Webb, former Ci0 at 
Gateway, as president of eBay 
Technologies in a bid to help end a 
series of high-profile service out- 
ages that have already caused mil- 
lions of dollars in lost business for 
eBay. In his new role, Webb - who 
spearheaded Gateway's e-com- 
merce business - will oversee all 
engineering and technical opera- 
tions at eBay. 


Scholarships Offered 
For Tech Degrees 


Pennsylvania is trying to solve the 
high-tech labor problem by offering 
college students up to $3,000 per 
year for three years to major in a 
science or technology area. Schol- 
arship recipients must agree to 
work with a Pennsylvania company 
for up to three years after gradua- 
tion or pay the state back. 


NEWS 


atellite Date Change 
Has Users on Guard 


GPS clocks to reset for first time since launch 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


THE 24 satellites 
make up the 


Global 


that 
Positioning 
(GPS), the 
arriv- 


System 
“new year” is 
ing next weekend. The internal 
clocks in those satellites will 
reset for the first time since the 
government started launching 
them in 1978. And _ that’s 
prompting users to take pre- 
GPS 
system shutdowns to simply 


cautions, ranging from 
warning employees to be ready 
for potential problems 

The GPS rollover has been 
likened to the year 2000 prob- 
5 to 6, 1980, when 
GPS 
counting 
weeks from zero to 1,023. On 
Aug. 21, the satellite clocks will 


On Jan 


system went live, 


the 


] 
satellites 


reset, or “rollover,” to zero and 


start another  two-decade 
count. Federal officials said the 
government-owned _ satellite 
system will keep sending out 
position and timing data past 
the rollover date without a 
hitch. But GPS that 
don’t recognize the rollover 
could fail. GPS 
well known for providing loca- 


tion information, but they also 


systems 


systems are 


ee 


THE GPS system's clocks will roll over Aug. 21 


No News Is Good News for 
Pan Am Games’ IT Team 


Hastily installed 
net monitor hums 


BY SAMI LAIS 

The network at the Pan Ameri- 
can Games, which opened last 
month in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
made no news. Scores, times 
and graphics streamed in real 
i to scoreboards, judges 
and local audiences, then to a 
centralized results system for 
outlets, 


and the 


broadcast to news 


remote audiences 
Games’ Web site 

Quite an accomplishment, 
considering that the network’s 
monitoring system wasn’t even 
begun until the Games were 
less than two weeks away. The 
Winnipeg Convention Center 
information technology team 
in January started the network 
for the continent's third-largest 
sports competition ever, which 
sprawled over 42 sites that were 
as much as 180 miles apart. 


In early July, the event’s IT 
consultants blanched upon re- 
alizing there was no compre- 
hensive network 
system, said Clifford Durston, 
the Games’ vice president of 
technology. How did the over- 
sight go so long before being 
caught? “We had monitoring 
established from 
router,” Durston said, but no 
networkwide monitoring. 

When the Games opened 
July 22, network monitoring 
was in place. Each of 736 de- 
vices on the multivendor net- 
work was monitored by the 
Kinnetics Enterprise Network 
Manager from Loran Tech- 
nologies Inc. in Vienna, Va. 
Kinnetics monitoring software 
comes on a Linux-powered 
server that plugs in to the net- 
work, automatically discovers 
devices and displays them in a 
graphical map that uses differ- 


monitoring 


router to 


ent icons for different types of |: 4 
| PLUG-AND-PLAY was key to the success of the Games’ system 


devices. 


send out very precise time 
information used for timing 
computer networks. 

GPS receivers can usually be 
repaired or replaced quickly, 
experts said. But users are still 
being cautious. 

J. B. Hunt Transport Inc., for 
example, is shutting down the 
GPS-based systems it uses in 
about half of its 8,500 trucks on 
Aug. 18 and won't restart them 
until sometime after the date 
rollover, said George Brooks, 
vice president of 
research and de- 
velopment at the 
Lowell, Ark., com- 
pany. 

The GPS 
tems in the trucks 
are integrated into 
the company’s 
back-end 
and Brooks said 
he’s worried that 
GPS problems 
could affect those 


sys- 


systems, 


An “autodiscovery” system 
is standard for such tools, but 
like Hewlett-Packard 
OpenView Network 
Node Manager, for example, 
show “just generic images, and 
you have to go out and manu- 
ally” discover statistics on de- 
vices, said Irwin Lazar, an ana- 
lyst at consulting firm Net Ref- 
erence in Sterling, Va. 

Because of the late date and 
the hodgepodge network, Kin- 
plug-and-play aspect 
was key. Organizers needed 
“something that would let us 
know immediately if there was 
a problem so we could quickly 


some, 


Co.’s 


netics’ 
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systems. The satellite data is 
used to track vehicles, assign 
orders and optimize the use of 
the fleet. During the shutdown, 
the 
backup satellite-tracking sys- 
tem from Qualcomm Inc. in San 
Diego, which is also installed in 
Hunt’s trucks, Brooks said. 

In Delaware, state officials 
have notified state police and 
other users of its GPS-based 
radio transmission system to 
be aware of the potential for 
problems, said Richard Rey- 
nolds, the state project manag- 
er for the radio system. 

The state has 10 800-MHz 
transmitters that use timing 
data from GPS satellites to syn- 
chronize the passing of radio 
transmissions. The 
Motorola Inc., had to upgrade 
the GPS 
year-old system to make them 
compliant. If the GPS system 
fails, radio transmission range 
will be limited, Reynolds said. 

Some experts aren't 
ried. “I think everything is go- 
ing to be fine,” said Peter Dana, 
an independent consultant in 
Georgetown, Texas. “This is an 
issue that has been responsibly 
handled in my view by most of 
the industry.” D 


company will rely on a 


vendor, 


receivers on the 3- 


wor- 


swap it out,” said Alan Hyk- 
away, the Games’ systems man- 
ager. With some of the prod- 
ucts the IT team considered, 
he said, “by the time we could 
configure them, the event 
would be over.” 

Built-in diagnostics require 
no event filter programming or 
network description. Kinnetics 
uses selective polling for real- 
time monitoring. The point- 
and-click graphical user inter- 
demanded a skill level 
lower than similar products 


face 


| such as OpenView, said Jerry 
| Kube, venue IT systems coor- 
dinator for the Games. D 
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Document Management Vendors Move Into Outsourcing 


*k that it we 
recently forn a 
Service Provider International 
with 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN ument manaj new customers. t analysts joining the 


and users are doubtful. Application 
Documentum Inc 


anton, Calif., 


Starting to 


y Y x ier re 
outsourcing ment I 5 are 


from | look at plication service in Pleas 


way to tempt announced last | Forum and would work 
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providers to offer hosted ver 
sions of its Enterprise Docu- 
ment Management System 
software. 
Separately, San 
Document 


Francisco- 
based Repository 
Inc. launched 
ment management offering for 
The ser- 


a hosted docu- 


the legal profession. 
called ¢ 
is aimed at managing the mil 


vice, aseCentral.com, 
lions of documents involved in 
b litigation 
priced at 0.4 cents per docu- 
ment per month. 

Karren Bake 
San Francisco law 
nott, Dito, Moura 
using CaseCentral 
eral major in ce coverage 
cases. “It do 
acquire hardware for one par- 
Baker said. 


cases and is 


an, attorney at 
firm Sin- 
¢ Puebla, is 


om in sev- 
sn’t make sense to 
ticular case, 


Reaching New Customers 
Andrew Warzecha, an ana- 
lyst at Stamford, Conn.-based 
Meta Group Inc., said the 
application 
model may 
document 
panies such as Documentum 
and Costa Mesa, Calif. 
FileNet Corp. reach small 
medium-size that 
would otherwise opt for low- 


service 


help 


provider 
high-end 
management com- 
based 


businesses 


end products from vendors 
erox Corp. or East- 
man Software Inc. in Billerica, 
Mass. But Warzecha said docu- 
ment management may often 
be hard to outsource because 
of great differences in how 
companies use documents. 

key Documentum 
petitor, Open Te 
Waterloo, Ontario, has built its 


such as 


com- 


Corp. in 


own hosting infrastructure and 
started offering a hosted ver- 
sion of its Livel software in 
early 1998. But the company 
hasn’t marketed its service 
widely and has only nine 
customers for it. FileNet is 
working with a partner, Dallas 
based iliated 
Services Inc., to offer an out- 
sourced version of its software 

Ron Scott, 
intendent at 


( omputer 


a systems super- 
polyester 
facturer Wellman Inc. 
St. Louis, Miss., is 


manu 
in Bay 
cautious, 
‘In a chemical plant, 
dependent on quick 
[technical] docu 
I don’t 


however. 
we're 
access to 
ments,” he said. want 
to be dependent on a point of 


failure I can’t contro 


ment manage 
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NEWS 


Final Arguments Released, 
Judge’s Opinion Next on ‘Tap 


Government focuses on consumer harm; 
Redmond highlights changing market 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU n the law,’ 
attorney 


said Hillard Ster- 
ling, an at Gordon & 
Glickson PC in Chicago. Jack- 
son’s purpose in this two-step 
decision-making 


be “to coerce 


process may 
a settlement by 
revealing his leanings.” 

The g ment’s findings 
restate the major charges made 
in opening arguments on Oct 

But the findings 


focused on 
— an 


is among 
the most difficult to prove 
Microsoft's 
tu spotlight on the 
marketplace 


the government's 


attorneys tried 


it has such a well 
entrenched monopoly on Intel 
based P¢ 


Corp operating sys 


tems that government inter 
is required 
ompany’s strongest ar 


that 
Communications 


fact may be 
re Internet browser 
at the government 
crosoft tried to 
as worth billions of 


a Microsoft 


Online Inc 


rival, 
AOI 


FIG May Send Intel Back to Woodshed 


TMTUSSION nto agreements with terms that 


(0 the chip making 
mpanies involved 


settiement 
on Intel's ability 
n the future 
nmission voted 3-1 to 
case, with Commission 
vindle opposed. “I con- 
reason to believe 
would have 
mpetition 
he said, accord 
C tes of the meeting 
FTC officials wouldn't comment 
on the ongoing intel investigation 
Patrick Thibodeau 


e continu 
Dy the time they compiete thei 
gation, they will ude 
that our business practices are fair 
and lawtul 
in its antitrust action, the FTC 
said Intel had used its market pow 
er to force several firms to enter 


cose WS. DOU 
J 


announced its 
Netscape last Novemb 

Not surprisingly, Microsoft 
the US. 


Justice have used the same tes 
j 


purchase of 


and 


timony and evidence to offer 
entirely different conclusions 
For instance, from the gov- 
ernment’s point of view, The 
Boeing Co. was harmed by Mi 
crosoft’s decision to integrate 
Internet Explorer 
Windows operating 
Citing written testimony by 
Boeing executive Scott Vesey, 


with the 


system 


the government said Explorer 
lacked cross-platform 
capabilities and 
posed security risks 
But Microsoft 
pointed that 
Vesey also testified that Ex- 


out 


plorer’s features were benefi- 
cial and could be used by cor 
porate customers “in an imagi 
native and useful way 

Also 


soft, the 


according to Micro 


government’s own 


Department of 
I 


chief economics witness testi- 
that hadn't 
harmed to when 
asked that 


The witness, 


fied consumers 
date, 
question at 


Franklin 


been 
first 
trial 
Fisher, an economist at MIT, 
testified differently when he 
appeared as a rebuttal witness 
several months later. He said at 
that time that consumers had 
been harmed by elimination of 
Microsoft discounted 
his testimony as speculation 


choice 


and of no evidentiary value. 

But the 
Fisher also warned that if Mi- 
crosoft is unchecked, “we will 


live, as it were, in a Microsoft 
world in which choices are the 


government said 


choices that Microsoft makes.” 
Another issue that may af- 


fect the judge’s de 


tision could 
Micro- 
Microsystems _ Inc 
Java that 
case, U.S. District Court Judge 
Ronald Whyte has issued opin- 
that “Mi- 


be a verdict in the 
soft/Sun 


licensing case. In 


ions suggesting 
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crosoft was trying to balkanize 
Java,” said Rich Gray, an attor 
ney at Bergeson, Eliopoulos, 
Grady & Gray LLP in San Jose. 

Gray 
the Bristol 
antitrust case, which Microsoft 
recently won, was too narrow 
to affect the Justice Depart- 
ment’s case. D 

Industry Standard Washing- 
ton bureau chief Elizabeth 
Wasserman contributed to 
this article. 


eee 
Dueling Briefs 


Government arguments. 


he believes that 
Inc. 


said 
Technology 


a “Microsoft's illegal mainte: 


has already depr 


poly he ed c 


V 
he potential benefits of greater cho 


wer prices for Winc 


Microsoft arguments 
“Permitting AOL/Netscape, A 


he easier would d 


Users to Wait and See on Embedded NT 4.0 


BY SHARON GAUDIN 
Microsoft Corp 
its Windows NT 


4.0 operating system to third 


has shipped 


Embedded 


party vendors. And corporate 
users are waiting to see if it’s 
lightweight 


their copiers and printers into 


enough to turn 
smart machines and not choke 
them with complex coding 

‘If having NT in our copiers 
and fax machines would help 
my users manage their jobs 
and productivity 
desktops, that 
said Todd Rich 


specialist at Baystate 


from their 
would be 
tremendous,” 
ter, a PC 
jealth Systems in Springfield 
Mass. 

NT Embedded 4.0, which 
runs on 12M bytes of RAM, is a 
leaner version of NT 4.0 and 
was designed to run in rela 
tively small devices, like fax 
machines, medical monitors 
and manufacturing machines, 
which handle 
that memory demand easily 

As it stands now, few office 
machines have the built-in 
intelligence that would allow 


normally can 


Ga 
Embedded NT 


w Version 4.0 shipped last week 


= Geared for copiers, medical equip- 
ment, fax machines and manufactur- 
ing equipment 


= Based on Windows NT 4.0 code 


= Trimmed down to 12M bytes of RAM 
communicate with 
like 


meters or inventory scanners. 


them to 


other machines postage 

‘It’s not like Microsoft has 
taken NT and shrunken it,” 
said Matt Nordan, an analyst 
at Forrester Research Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass. “They've 
simply left out the parts users 
won't need for this type 
of work. 

A Microsoft spokesman said 
he expects third-party vendors 
as Hewlett-Packard Co. 
and Lucent Technologies Inc. 
to turn out NT-enabled prod- 
ucts by early next year. Spe- 
products haven't been 
announced. 


such 


cific 


Microsoft’s last such effort 
— Microsoft at Work, an em- 
bedded operating system for 
equipment — 
nowhere in 1993. 

Novell Inc., a frequent Mi- 
crosoft rival, also tried its hand 
in the embedded market with 
the Novell Embedded Systems 


office went 


Technology, a lightweight op- 
erating system designed to run 
in small to midsize appliances. 
Novell the effort 
when the company hit rough 
financial waters. Intelogis, a 
Draper, Utah,-based vendor, 
bought the technology and is 
trying to develop it. 


dropped 


Industry watchers said it’s 
difficult to push a new operat 
ing system that has to be com- 
pliant with software running 
on desktops and servers. 

Nordan said that though tiny 
operating systems are embed- 
ded in everything from auto- 
mobiles to security systems, to 
create a popular multidevice 
operating system, it helps to 
have a good strong base — like 
NT’s — to build on.D 
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NEWS 


ii Linux Web Server 


AOL, Novell Join 
On Instant Messaging 


America Oniine inc.’s AOL Instant 
Messenger software will be inte- 
grated with Novell Directory Service 
and Novell Inc.’s GroupWise mes- 
saging server, creating an instant 
messaging offering for the enter- 
prise, both companies announced 
last week. The deal strengthens 
AOL's position in its struggle with 
Microsoft Corp. over control of the 
instant messaging market. 


IBM Adds to Linux 
Services 


IBM's Global Services unit said it 
will provide a full portfolio of ser- 
vices for Linux, including Web and 
database server implementations, 
infrastructure design and network 
design. Meanwhile, Lotus Develop- 
ment Corp. said it’s making a pre- 
beta version of Domino for Linux 
availabie for free download. 


DOD Alters Passwords 


The U.S. Department of Defense 
this month ordered all user and ad- 
ministrative passwords on unclassi- 
fied networks changed. The order 
was part of a “routine measure” to 
ensure that the password process 
takes place, a spokeswoman said. 


Catalog Company's 
Internet Sales Soar 


Lands’ End Inc. reported its Internet 
sales for the quarter ended July 30 
were about 2.5 times greater than 
those of a year ago. The Dodgeville, 
Wis., catalog retailer didn't disclose 
specific sales numbers but said Net 
sales were $61 million for fiscal 
1998 - about 4.5% of total sales. 


CA, Taiwanese Firm 
Form GPS Company 


Computer Associates International 
Inc. and a Taiwanese chip maker 
have formed a New York-based joint 
venture to develop “location-aware” 
applications that can notify owners 
of delays and other time- and loca- 
tion-dependent data on trucks or 
other objects being tracked. 


Clusters 


Products introduce high-availability 
features at comparatively low cost 


BY DAVID ORENSTEIN 

INUX USERS 
clustered at certain 
Linux World Confer- 


ence & Expo booths | 


last week got a 
glimpse of the coming avail- 
ability of high availability — 
via clustering — for the free 
Unix variant. 

Clustering will make Linux 
Web servers more reliable, but 
even vendors acknowledged 
that Linux might need years to 
achieve the full clustering ca- 
pabilities of its big Unix broth- 
Linux lacks a journaling 
file system, which would help 
it recover from crashes. Also, it 
has no capability yet to allow 


ers. 


midstream data transactions to 
survive a crash of a machine in 
a cluster. 


Torvalds 
Offers Linux 


Road Map 


New version keys in 
on multiprocessing 


BY DAVID ORENSTEIN 


Torvalds 
previewed the next two ver- 
2.4 and 3.0 — of the 
free Unix 
kernel last week at the 
Linux World Confer- 
ence & Expo here. 
Version 2.4 of the 
kernel, which will be finished 
by year’s end, is far less ambi- 
tious than was the current Ver- 
sion 2.2 kernel, which added a 
lot of Linux but 
took more than two years to 
develop. Torvalds said Version 
2.4 should refine the work that 
developers put into 2.2 


Linux creator Linus 


sions — 


variant’s 


features to 


who 


Ta 
WORLD 


“Solving the problem is at 
least three out,” said 
Greg Weiss, an analyst at D. H. 
Brown Associates Inc. in Port 
Chester, N'Y. Though the Lin- 
ux community take a 
while to grapple with the tech- 
nology, he said, “there’s no rea- 
son you can’t do it. It’s just 
software.” Linux has supported | 


years 


may 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the niche of clusters for scien- 


tific parallel computing, but 
corporate users more often use 
Linux to serve standard Web 
pages. For that purpose, users 
said, the current clustering 
technology might help 
Brisbane, Calif.-based Turbo- 
Linux Inc. is bringing high- 
availability cluster traits like 
load balancing and fail-over to 
basic Web serving, said Dan Bir- 
chall, a beta tester of the compa- 


ny’s TurboCluster technology 


24 will 


nascent 


Version optimize 
symmetric 
capabilities 
but won’t necessarily increase 


Linux’s 
multiprocessing 


the total number of processors 
a machine can use beyond the 
current eight, he said. Penguin 
Computing Inc. offers an eight- 
way Intel Xeon server. Mean 
while, one of the new features 
planned for Version 2.4 is sup- 
port for Universal Serial Bus. 
Version 3.0, which Torvalds 
said won't be done for at least a 
year, will grapple with enter- 
prise availability and reliability 
issues like clustering and a 
journaling file system to help 
systems recover after crashes. 
It will also include sup 
port for Intel Corp.'s 
[A-64 processors. 
a meeting with 
reporters last week, 
Torvalds said he wants to see 
Linux’s support for wireless 
and embedded technology 
take off. He is even putting a 
wireless network in his home. 
He plans to enhance Linux’s 
support for mobile technolo- 
gies such as power manage- 
ment and PC Card support. DB 


Emerge 


at Web hoster Digital Facilities 
Management Inc. in Haddon- 
field, NJ. Birchall implemented 
a cluster that he said has per- 
formed well and cost about 
$7,500 compared with a $75,000 


RE RIS 
VENDOR 


TurboLinux Inc. 


ee 


PRODUCT 


VA Linux Systems 


ClusterCity 


No name 


SGI and Veritas 


commercial Unix cluster. 


A prototype of a Linux Web 


serving cluster from SGI and 
clustering vendor Veritas Soft- 


ware Corp. in Mountain View, | 


Calif., attracted the attention of 
Tony Ten Broeck, a Unix sys- 
tems administrator at The 
Money Store Inc. in Sacramen- 


AltaVista: 





TurboCluster 
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to, Calif. The vendors showed 
a prototype of a Linux Web 
serving cluster. Ten Broeck 


| said the Linux system would 


be a viable choice for Web 


| serving, but the company has a 
| heavy investment in Solaris 


that it wouldn’t likely abandon. 
To host data, the company uses 
Oracle Corp.’s Parallel Server, 
which isn’t available on Linux. 
Veritas, meanwhile, isn’t 
sure whether it will release its 


| clustering software for Linux 


because it’s uncertain whether 


Now available 


Custom now; off-the-shelf § 
version coming soon 


Experimental only 


there’s a big enough market 
among enterprise users, said 
product manager Steve Ken- 
niston. However, one customer 
— Burlington Coat Factory 
Warehouse Inc. — has sought 
to encourage Veritas to do so, 
said Matt Farhner, the retailer’s 


| director of networking. D 


Free Net Access 


Users must agree to view ads, supply data 


BY JULIA KING 
Internet access is now 
for the taking from AltaVista. 


yours 


But don’t look for other big 


Internet portals to follow suit 


any time soon. And don’t look | 


for corporate users to swoon 
over the service. 


last week announced free In- 
ternet access to 


willing to view ads and provide 


information about themselves | 


[Page 1, July 19]. 


Microportal 

The portal also announced 
what it calls a free “micropor- 
tal” service that gives users 


continual access to their own | 


range of personalized Web 


| sites through a window on 


their desktop, eliminating the 

need to repeatedly 

through their bookmarks. 
Yahoo Inc. and The 


scroll 


Mi- 


subscribers | 


crosoft Network (MSN) last 
week said they have no imme- 
diate plans to offer free Inter- 
net access. 

Microsoft will stick to its of- 
fer of $400 off any computer 
for MSN subscribers who sign 


| up for three years at $19.95 per 
As expected, AltaVista Co. | 


month. Yahoo offers 
discounted Internet access 
through AT&T WorldNet Ser- 
vice at $14.95 per month. 

“You're going to see other 
portal sites watch this for a few 
months and determine if Alta- 
Vista is gaining a lot of viewer- 
ship,” said Rick Miller, an ana- 
lyst at Cahners In-Stat Group, a 
market research firm in New- 
ton, Mass. 

Miller said he expects pri- 
marily recreational Internet 
users to switch to the free ser- 
vice. “Business users won't risk 
that the service could go down 
with no guarantees,” he said. D 


users 





MISSION: You're going home. At United Health Services, that sound of success is heard more quickly these 
days. How? A Lockheed Martin network that’s turning paper systems into digital systems. The result: medical data that 


appears when it’s needed, where it’s needed: at bedside, in the lab, or viewed by physicians in several locations at once. 
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LOCKHEED MARTIN 


SUCCESS: What’ behind better patient care? The Lockheed Martin enterprise network lets physicians see 
what other physicians have done. When used with laptops, these networks provide mobile access to information that 


is fast, accurate, and secure. To see what Lockheed Martin IT expertise can do for you, visit www.lockheedmartin.com. 
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SUPPORTERS OF CRACKER Kevin Mitnick gather outside the federal 
courthouse in Philadelphia June 4. Mitnick has admitted he broke in to 
the computers of several high-tech companies, stealing software and 
installing his own programs, causing more than $1 million in damage 


Mitnick Gets 
46-Month Term 


Prosecutors had 
asked for $1.5M 
fine, got $4,125 


BY ANN HARRISON 
com- 

r cracker 

in Mitnick 

sentenced 

46 


n and ordered 


week to 


restitution to 


companies 


1 of the $15 


made by feder- 


ige Marianne 
] j 4 


ged_ that 
amount 


i to levy a 


a halfw ay 
but he may 
credited with 

yehavior 
Ira Winkler, president of the 
Sex A.dvisor’s 


Park, Md., 
of the 


Internet urity 


Group in Saverna 
said the value 
Mitnick inflicted were 
to $1.5 million than $4,125. But 
he said the victims hurt their 
case by inflating damage esti- 
mates. “I wish the prosecution 
and the victims had much 
more realistic numbers than 


$80 million [in damages 


damages 


closer 


claimed by Mitnick’s victims], 
which was absolutely ridicu- 
lous,” Winkler said. 

Under the terms of his re- 
lease, Mitnick is barred from 
access to computer hardware 
and software and any form of 
wireless communications. He’s 
also banned from working at a 
company that has computers, 

I pass 


and he can’t 
; hal i 
words, cellular phone codes or 


possess 
data encryption devices with- 
out permission. 

Mitnick pleaded guilty earli- 
er this year to seven counts of 
fraud 
has been in jail 


computer and _ wire 
charges. He 
February 1995 for violat 


ing probation on an earlier 


since 
conviction and fleeing from 
authorities. 

California prosecutors have 
dropped remaining state 
changes against him. 

Since his arrest in 1995 for 
cracking corporate and univer- 
sity systems and for illegally 
downloading proprietary soft- 
Mitnick been the 
subject of four books and an 


ware, has 
upcoming film. 

“Free Kevin” 
Mitnick’s 
long stint in jail without a trial. 
Jennifer Granick, a San Fran- 
attorney who 
people charged 
said 


prosecutors used the case as a 


A grassroots 


campaign decried 


cisco defense 
represents 
with computer crimes, 
warning to would-be crackers. 
But she said she hopes prose- 
cutors will now deal with such 
cases “in a much more sober 


and level-headed way.” D 


Continued from page | 


HP and Internet 


a Petaluma, Calif.- 
manufacturer of 


cations Inc., 
based 
communications equipment. 

Wall Street has noticed. Af- 
ter the company last quarter 
nailed a $918 million profit 
on $12.4 billion, 
HP’s stock price hit an all-time 
high of $118 last month. (Last 
week, the stock had dropped to 
$103). 

But how long can the party 
last? HP’s challenge now is to 
focus 


tele 


revenue of 


make sure its Internet 
doesn’t hurt service and sup- 
port in its core hardware busi- 
ness. “It feels to me like HP, in 
some areas, is squandering its 
reputation [with] its loyal cus- 
tomers in order to be competi- 
tive,” said a systems adminis- 
trator at Internet service 
provider, who asked not to be 
named. 

But most users are more up- 
beat. “I would give them an A+ 
for refocusing a large organiza 


an 


tion in a short period of time,” 
said Chuck Pierecy, executive 
director of Interex, the 20,000- 
member user group that orga 
nizes HP World. Pierecy cited 
the naming of new CEO Carly 


Fiorina as a “prime example of 
how HP has been firing on all 
cylinders.” 

HP World 99 — which is ex- 
pected to draw a record 12,000 
attendees — will reflect much 
of the change. For the first 
time, the show will feature an 
electronic services summit, as 
well Internet 
provider summit, and new ses- 
sions relating to enterprise re- 
source planning and Linux. 

Key to the growing attention 
around HP’s Internet plans has 
been “change 
business models and take cal- 
culated risks rather than sim- 
ply try and play catch-up with 
other said Laurie 
McCabe, an analyst at Summit 
Strategies Inc. in Boston. 

One example is HP’s willing- 
ness to partner with a wide 


"HP Bounces Back 


EARNINGS 
PER SHARE 


as an service 


its decision to 


vendors,” 


NET 
INCOME 


Q2 Q2 Q2 Q2 
1988 61999 1998 1999 


Sun-Netscape Enters Deal 
To Offer Outsourced E-Mail 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
Analysts said a deal signed last 
week that the 
Netscape Alliance is becoming 
a key technology provider for 
users who want to outsource 
their e-mail networks. 

Under the deal, Rochester, 
N.Y.-based network backbone 
provider Frontier Corp 
build e-mail 
service based 
Sun Microsystems 
Inc.’s Internet Mail 
and Net- 
Communi 
cations Corp.’s Di- 
rectory Server. 

The service will 
be available in the 
fourth quarter and 
will be able to sup- 
port millions of si- 
multaneous users, 
according to Fron- 
tier. Frontier will 
offer the service to 


shows Sun 


will 
an outsourcing 


on 


Server 


scape 


BTSer ae 
Going Up 


Outsourced messaging 
is on the rise: 

= 66% of Global 1,000 
companies would consider 
outsourcing messaging 

@ Managed messaging ser- 
vices are forecast to grow to 
$5.9B in revenue in 2003 


Base: Interviews with 54 IT execu 
tives at Global 1,000 companies 


Internet service providers and 
eventually to small and mid- 
size businesses as well. 

The deal came on the heels 
of a similar agreement with 


USA. net, a leading provider of 


hosted mailboxes. Early next 
year, as part of the same deal, 
will offer 
tomers calendaring and sched 
uling, also based on software 
from the Sun- 
Netscape Alliance 
“[Outsourced] 
e-mail by itself is 
not compelling to 
enterprises,” said 
Marc Levitt, an an- 
alyst at Interna- 
tional Data Corp. 
in Framingham, 
Mass. He _ said 
adding calendar- 
ing will make the 
service more at- 
tractive. Other 
vendors like Soft- 


Frontier its cus- 


1998 61999 
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range of companies to quickly 
deliver new Web capabilities it 
doesn’t either have or want to 
build on its own. For example: 
mw Last week, HP announced a 
partnership with Yahoo Inc. in 
Santa Clara, Calif., under 
which it will help companies 
deploy customized portals for 
their employees 
page 20). 

gw HP is spending $150 million 
to develop a portal site for 
manufacturing companies, in 
alliance with Engineering Ani- 
mation Inc. in Ames, Iowa. 

w@ HP has changed its financing 
models to spur acceptance of 
its plans. Under its Commerce 
for the Millennium initiative, 
HP will give away e-commerce 
hardware and software in ex- 
change for a cut of future rev- 
enue. D 


(see story, 


NET 
REVENUE 
rrr 


VALUE OF 
ORDERS 


yoprenggers, 


a2 Q2 Q2 


1998 


1999 


ware.com are also rushing to 
add such services, Levitt said. 

A recent study from Palo 
Alto, Calif.-based Radicati 
Group Inc. found that two out 
of three Global 1,000 corpora- 
would out- 
sourcing some or all of their 
messaging. 

But analysts said most e- 
mail outsourcers provide 
merely hosted mailboxes, with 
little value-add, so they appeal 
mainly to consumers. 

Servers such as Lotus Devel- 
opment Corp.'s Domino and 
Microsoft Corp.’s Exchange 
have yet to emerge as strong 
players among e-mail out- 
sourcing providers. 

The combination of Sun’s 
proven Internet Mail Server 
and Netscape’s collaboration 
software makes for an attrac- 
tive offering to Internet service 
providers that want to offer 
such services, said Laura Ven- 
tura, director of market 
search at Radicati Group. D 


MOREONLINE 


For resources on outsourcing and messag- 
ing, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 


tions consider 


re- 





ProvEN Propucts AND 


EXPERTISE TO MAXIMIZE 


SysTEM AVAILABILITY IN 
THE ReEaLt Wor.tp 


Large-Load Power Threat Protection 
10 to 750 kVA 


Liebert is ar 


snow you now our large 

scale power solutions car 

ensure that you'll never have < 

inexpected power-related shutdowr 
Liebert's Series GOOT™ and other three- 
phase UPS options can protect critica 
network or telecommunications switching 
equipment, where downtime can cost 
thousands of dollars in time and resources. 
Small-Load Power Threat Protection 
300 VA to 24 kVA 


Just because 
the load issmall & 


that it's any less critical. Our 


doesn't mean 


proven, commercial-grade single-phase 
UPS solutions protect networks and 
critical servers. Liebert single-phase UPS 
models, such as the UPStation® GXT, can 
protect your systems from harmonics and 
frequency variations in addition to basic 
power outages, and they are available in 
range-of-performance and pricing options 
to fit your specific applications. 

System Integration 

and Site Monitoring 

Liebert offers a wide 

range of integration and 

monitoring products that 

seamlessly link hardware 

and software to provide the 

most comprehensive solutions available 


For more information on how Liebert 

can maximize the availability of your 

critical systems, contact the Liebert 
Representative near you. 


For a complete list of representatives 
and products, visit our website or call: 


800-877-9222 dept. DP1 


(Liebert 


integrated Power/Air Solutions 


Small-Scale to Large-Scaie Environmental Control 


he concept of integrated wer Air temperature and humidity can be cr al factors in maxir 


HE May Not HAVE ACCRIME-FIGH TING 
SIDEKICK, 
SUPER STRENGTH... 


And Liebert L 


grade reliab 


of the largest ¢ 


When you buy t Representative, you're 
buying quality products from a knowledgeable 
expert. He has the products and the experience 

aes uC Lhe asl to make your systems invincible, 24/7 

(left), aad Jim Vivian of Johnson -C 


together to configure a protection system for Johnson 


Because of the network's size, they specified a Liebert UPStatior 


www.dp1.liebert.com 


on-liné, threezphase UPS for handling larger systems ea 


KEEPING BUSINESS IN BUSINESS.* 
800-877-9222 dept. DP? www.dptliebericom: oi, info@tiebert.com 


SITE MONITORING 
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NEWS 


Feds Seek ‘To Close 
yberwarrior Gap 


Potentially huge shortage of security 
specialists may leave U.S. vulnerable 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


prevent an 
ronic Pearl Harbor,’ 
neak cyber 


But in a situ 


litary in the 
government 
short 


i to fight 


Fees attached 
to payments, 
reports, add-ons 


BY JULIA KING 


must pay a 


fee for real- 


per-transaction 
time processing of credit-card 
purchases (in addition to the 


fees that already go to the cred- 


that report, which also urged 
the 


intrusion detection system to 


creation of a massive 
protect federal and critical pri 
systems such as energy, 


and 


vate 

telecommunications 

transportation 

against cyberattacks. 

salaries and 

make it 
federal 


Low 
incentives 
difficult for 
agencies to compete 
with the private sec 
tor. Government IT 
worker 
less than $ 
year (compared with 
$36,000 in the 


pri- 
vate sector), and the 
security plan 
ommends im- 
proving pay There's 


rlerce 


competition’ 


IT workers with 
said 
Gsrance, 
systems 
security 


| Insti 


Technology. But a pay-for-per- 
formance salary program and 
the promise of working on re 
search projects have been hir 
ing incentives, he said. 

The national cyberprotec- 
tion plan recommends funding 
information security programs 
and 
scholarships to students in ex- 


change for a commitment to 


at universities offering 


USA GROUP’S PAUL JANSEN: Most security specialists 


get their training on the job 


at automati 
customers about 


Wet 


rs or 


1 back-end 


ulso pitchin 
nerce services 
banks and others 
that « 
or sell 


label 


rive the services away 


under their own 


Analysts char 
eCongo’s offering as the 
Internet-ba 


lesigned to 


in a string of 
freebies 
businesses and 


small 


ynline 


In Good Company 
America Online Inc.’s Com 
Microsoft 


Services 


sumers 


puServe service, the 

Network and Prodigy 

Corp. are all offering a free Pt 

or $400 off the price of 

consumers oO sign 

three years of Internet service 
Last AltaVi 


announced Internet ac 


month 
free 
cess for subscribers willing to 
view ads and provide informa 
tion about themselves [News, 
July 19]. 

“This trend is the equivalent 


of the toy in the cereal box 


work at federal agencies. Such 
programs may ultimately ben- 
efit private companies. 

Only a few universities now 
offer programs in information 
security. “Security hasn’t made 
it into the mainstream of acad- 
said Lance J. Hoffman, a 
professor of computer science 
at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington. 


eme,” 


On-the-Job Training 

So most IT students study to 
become programmers or Win 
dows NT experts, while secu- 
rity specialists tend to get their 
training on the job, said Paul 
Jansen, manager of informa- 
at USA Group 
Inc., a 2,800-employee 
loan guarantor and ad- 
ministration company 
in Indianapolis. When 
he hires, “I’m hiring 
other companies’ se 
curity people,” he said. 

If more 
offer security training, 


tion security 


universities 


“I'm going to get peo- 
ple who have a better 
understanding of what 
our profession is all 
about,” Jansen said 
Throughout the in- 
dustry, firms are hav 
ing a tough time hiring 
IT workers with secu- 
rity skills 
the 


Richard Power, editor 


‘I consider 


need dire,” said 


ial director at Com 


puter Security Insti 


tute in San Francisco. DB 


The kid wants the toy more 
but you 
said Gene Al 
Meta 
in Stamford, Conn 


the cereal, still 
ike the sale, 
varez, an analyst at 
Bartels, an analyst at 

Giga Information Group Inc. in 
bridge, Mass., likens such 
offers to selling a car for which 
‘you have to pay extra for the 
the 


Is and steering 


wheel, he said 


John Et 
Inside-Out 


But for users like 


tema, owner of 


Home and Garden, eCongo 


is t fastest and cheapest 


iy to get an online store 
(insideout.econgo.com) up and 
running. 


“A lot of 
don’t have cash laying around. 


small businesses 
Plus, most small businesspeo- 
ple I know are really intimidat- 
ed by technology. So when 
they came to me and said this 
is a free service, I was immedi- 
ately interested,” he said. D 
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Yahoo/HP 
‘Service Melds 
Net, Intranets 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Hewlett-Packard Co. and Ya- 
hoo Inc. are teaming up to help 
corporations set up portals 
that will meld customized in- 
formation from 
the Internet with corporate in- 
tranets. 

The portals will provide cor- 
porate employees with a se- 


and services 


cure, single point of access to 
internal information — like 
customer and order 
tracking — as well as external 
services such as customized fi- 
nancial news, stock tracking 
and travel reservations. 

HP and Yahoo last week an- 
nounced a new subscription 
based service called Corporate 
My Yahoo, 
Yahoo’s interface with a num- 
ber of HP Internet technolo- 
gies, such as its e-speak portal 
services, behavior-based pro- 
filing and personalization 
technology. 

The service will go into pilot 
testing in the last quarter and 
be generally available in the 


records 


which combines 


first quarter of next year. 


More Effective 


“The power comes from be 
ing able to take internal and ex 
ternal information and use it 
more effectively for things like 
business intelligence and mar- 
keting,” McCabe, 
an analyst at Summit Strategies 
Inc. in Boston. “Right now, the 


said Laurie 


only way companies can do it 
is manually.” 

“With a simple Web brows- 
er, an employee tends to spend 
a lot of time tinkering around 
and sorting through relevant 
information,” agreed Thomas 
Wilmott, president of Ab- 
erdeen Group Inc. in Boston. 
“So the idea of having a cus- 
tomized portal linking outside 
Internet e-services with the in- 
tranet is intriguing.” 

HP will provide the needed 
services for companies to inte- 
grate and deploy Corporate My 
Yahoo. For instance, HP will 
help them integrate things like 
internal product 
training courses and propri- 
etary data warehouse informa- 
tion on Corporate My Yahoo. D 


directories, 
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for Technology inne 


The need for computing independence 
has never been greater! 


That’s why Citrix® iForum’99” is this year’s must-attend conference. Learn more 
about server-based computing and the independence it offers to enterprises 
of ali sizes. Find out how to consistently create competitive advantages in a global 
market, driven by the Internet, e-business, new applications and new technologies. 


Keynote — Dr. Eric Schmidt, 
Chairman of the Board 
and CEO, Novell, inc 

Dr. Schmidt discusses several 
trends that are shaping the 
networking world, comments 
on the increasingly important 
role of the public Internet 


Novell 


and presents Novell’s vision of a directory 


for commercial transactions 


enabled network. 
Keynote — Robert Carter, 
Corporate Vice President 
and Chief Technology 
Officer of FDX Corp 
holding company for 
Federal Express 
Maintaining a competitive 
advantage, while simulta 


FDX. 


tivity, customer care and the bottom line, are 


neously improving produc 


key to FDX. Hear firsthand how server-based 
computing is playing a critical role in helping 
FDX to align IT with its business imperatives. 
Keynote — Stan Davis 
Author of Blur: The 
Speed of Change in the 
Connected Economy. 
Today’s businesses have 
been catapulted into 
unprecedented transitions 
due to “connectivity, speed and the 
growth of intangible value.” Stan will 
explain what it’s going to take to 


compete at the speed of change. 
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Keynote— David Thomas 
Senior Vice President & 
Group Executive, Personal 
ms Group, IBM 
new millennium will 
bring many IT challenges, 
1g information 

integration, convergence and device 


latest on how IBM 


is using server-based computing to provide 


evolution. Get the 


revolutionary e-Dusiness solutions for its customers. 


Keynote Jostein 
Eikeland, President 
nder 

mputing, an 
Service 

with a track 

f success 
\pplication Service 

ASP) industry is 

Jostein will share 

his knowledge of the incredible advantages and 
benefits that or ichieve by 

idopting the ASP model for deploying and 


managing business-¢ ications 


More Successes 
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you real success stories and real knowledge. 


rack 1—The Role of IT in Business Imperatives. 
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10w IT is delivering on the 


Real stories on 
promise of helping to generate top-line revenues, 
enhance profitability and improve customer 


care. And how server-based computing is key. 


Track 2—Real World Solutions. The power 

of single-point management of applications and 
servers. The advantages of reliable performance 
and security. The tangible benefits of lower total 
cost of application ownership. Get the details from 


the people who have already experienced it all. 


Track 3—Technology Insights. Straight talk on how 
to achieve 99.999% uptime, deploy applications 
at record speed, and rapidly develop applications 


for server-based computing environments 
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Analyst Panel: Digital Convergence 

and Server-based Computing 

The digital era has arrived with the convergen 
of computing and communications. Leading 
industry analysts provide insight on how serves 
based computing is alleviating the key comput 
concerns of reliability, predictable costs, manage 


ability and bandwidth in this digital econom 


ClO Town Meeting 

Gary Beach, Publisher, CIO Magazine, will moderate 
a CIO exchange on business challenges and how 
technology can be friend or foe. Hear what it takes 
to be agile and responsive in a rapidly changing 
global marketplace, how to deal with new 
technologies, the Internet, e-business initiatives 
and more. 

More Insights 
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Citrix server-based solutions? How are 

id ASP 
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solutions enabling Internet, e-business a 


initiatives around th globe ? Fin 


keynotes by Mark Templeton, President and 
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int Of View? 


Now more than ever, you need the most advanced and powerful 
network management software you can find 

That’s why so many network managers today are switching 
to Network/T™ Pro. 

Because when you manage your network with Network/7 Pro, 
you know more—about what's in your network, how it’s con- 
nected, its status, and its performance. Which gives you total 
control—exactly what you need to deliver the quality of service 
your users have all been demanding. 

Not only can you identify the impact network problems 
have on your business, you can resolve these problems before your 
users are ever affected. By centrally managing your network as an 

integrated part of your business 
Network/7 Pro optimizes perfor- 
mance, provides enhanced 
manageability, and dramatically 
reduces downtime 

Network/7 Pro provides 
substantially more functionality 


than any other network manage- 


ment solution. Whether it's ATM 


ame Relay or 
ch, TCPAP or 


IPX, DECnet or 


SNA, Network/T Pro 


manage your entire 
network, across 
any platform, proto- 
network 
at 
1 its centralized, policy-based approach, aligning network 
management to business objectives has finally become a rea 
Best of all, Network/7 Pro is part 
management products built on a common framework. So, as yc 
role evolves to encompass other enterprise requirements, you can 
incrementally implement additional solutions in an integrated 
fashion. Just what you would expect from the industry leader 
network and systems management. 
To change your network management point of view, visit 


www.cai.com/ads/networkitpro or call 1-877-2 GO FOR IT 
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Software superior by design 


Network/T Pro 
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NEWS 


Hackers, Consultants 
Embrace Secure Tool 


Offers alternative to virtual private nets 


BY ANN HARRISON 


HEN IT secu- 

rity consul- 

tants attend 

hacker con- 
ferences, 

expectations for 

ypen-source security 

tools tested in hostile environ- 

One 


ndard 
Standard I 


ments that meets the 

3 hacker informa- 

tion technology consultants is 

the FreeS/WAN project’s free. 

open-source Linux-based serv- 

er software that uses strong en- 

© create secure data 

between any two 

Internet — a 

ative to expen- 

ive, proprietary virtual private 
networks (VPN) 

FreeS/WAN uses the IPSec 

nteroperable glob- 

jJard for securing IP con- 

ns. It automatically en- 

s data packets at 6 bit/sec. 

creates secure gateways in 

PN without modifying the 

applica- 


running 


system or 


A PC 


Advice offered 
for landing jobs 


BY ANN HARRISON 
At the first annual Chaos Com- 
munication Camp, which took 
place here last week, hundreds 
of hackers and their machines 
the main Hacktent, ex- 
changing information on the 
latest exploits and 
tools. Most were young, skill- 
ful and in demand at corporate 
information technology de- 
partments. 

The event, which attracted 
some of the most talented Eu- 


filled 


security 


ropean and American hackers, | 
was one of the largest hacker | 


gatherings in Europe this year. 


Tobias, a programmer and | 


software developer from Ber- 


| auditing and accounting firms. 


FreeS/WAN (www.xs4all.nl/- 
freeswan) can set up a secure 
tunnel in less than a second 

The 


software generated 


strong interest among the 
1800 hackers who 
the Chaos Communication 
Camp, the Chaos Computer 
Club’s first international hack- 
er conference, held here last 
week. Among the attendees 
was Kurt Seifried, an indepen- 
dent security consultant from 
Edmonton, Alberta, who uses 


attended 


FreeS/WAN 
networks for customers. 

Seifried said he’s 
aged by an announcement 
from the Ontario Information 
and Privacy Commission, 
which pointed out that the In- 
ternet wasn’t secure and urged 


to create secure 


encour 


everyone to learn to use strong 
encryption. “Encryption is no 
good unless the majority of 
people use it,” he said. 

Seifried said he implement- 
ed FreeS/WAN with a client, 
Best Computers in Edmond- 
ton, which needed a system to 
let stores securely access in- 
ventory in real time. He looked 


HACKERS, TENTS AND COMPUTERS filled a field outside Berlin at the 
Chaos Communication Camp last week 


Hackers Abilities in Demand 


lin who watched the camp’s 
Linux Death Match hacking 
competition, said he was im- 
pressed by the level of exper 
“All these people sitting 
here in front of these machines 
will never have a problem find- 
ing a job,” he said. “Everyone 


tise. 


around here knows how useful 
it is to find vulnerabilities, and 
most of these people don’t de- 
stroy systems, don’t crack sys- 
— they just look at them.” 
David Del Torto, director of 
technology for security ser- 
vices at Deloitte & Touche in 
San Francisco, agreed. He not- 
ed that hackers like himself | 
were working at the top five 


tems 


Del Torto presented hacker 
career workshops with titles | 
such as “Take This Job and | 
Ping It/Hacking The Corpo- | 
rate Ladder For Fun & Profit.” 


“As long as you are not hack- 
ing the companies you are 
working for and destroying 
your reputation, you are going 
to have no problem getting 
jobs,” he said. 

Among the tips he offered 
hackers seeking corporate 
jobs: Write your own job de- 
scription, volunteer for a proj- 
ect in your area of expertise, 
network with people, start 
your own company 
or join another start- 
up. He also advised 
the crowd to build 
tools they wouid use, 
license technology when ap- 


propriate and solve problems | 


with free software or generate 


learn to think like the boss,” he 


| said. 


Del Torto is also a member 
of Cypherpunks, a San Francis- 
co-based hacking organization 
that produces what he de- 
scribed as “no-compromise” 


at the PPTP network protocol 
with Windows NT servers but 
decided it was too insecure. 
“PPTP is a total disaster. 
LOphtcrack just goes through it 
like a buzz saw,” said Seifried, 
who has posted a guide to Lin- 
ux security on the Web. 
Instead, Seifried used FreeS 
WAN to connect client ma- 
chines on either side of two 
firewalls. He said it created a 


negligible load on the network | 
Big | 


and could be run on $500 PCs 
with two network cards to cre- 
ate a gateway. The system cost 
$3,000 in hardware for five lo- 
cations, as opposed to $15,000 
for acommercial VPN, he said. 

FreeS/WAN’s biggest draw- 
backs, Seifried said, are that 
the last stable release is several 


months old and it doesn’t work | 


with the Linux kernel Version 


2.0. He said he advises users | 
to examine FreeS/WAN snap- | 
the | 


shots and recommends 
June 14 one. 


At the camp, FreeS/WAN de- 


veloper Hugh Daniels said his | 


software is useful for e-com- 
merce and financial interests 
that lose money to theft and 
fraud. “The entire finance sys- 
tem of the world leaks like a 
sieve,” Daniels said. “Our goal 
is transparent encryption.” D 


| MOREONLINE 


For resources related to encryptior 
visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
security technology. 

Del Torto had advice for his 
Fortune 1,000 brethren, 
Asked if young hackers, who 
may not be partial to suits and 
ties, are discriminated against, 
Del Torto recalled that Dan 


too. 


Farmer, author of the widely | 
used Satan network scanning | 


tool, was turned down by an 


employer who found his ap- | 


pearance unsettling. Del Torto 


urged IT managers to | 


focus on the reputa- 


tion of the individual. | 
inter- | 


IT managers 
viewing young people 


who “act differently should re- | 


member when they 


| young,” he said. 
it. “When building reputation | 
capital, it’s pretty important to | 


Del Torto said that in the rel- 
atively small community of IT 
security professionals, people 


| are preceded by reputations. 


He said he knows talented pro- 
grammers whom he won't hire 
or recommend for jobs else- 
where because they don’t act 
responsibly. D 


were | 
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REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK 


Hackers on Holiday 


Network, Party 


At the outdoor computing event 
of the summer, 1,800 hackers 
gathered at the Chaos Communi- 
cation Camp in a field outside | 
Berlin last week. Hackers on holi- | 
day swapped security tools, 
viewed lock-picking demon- | 
strations, discussed encryption | 
politics and went for dips in the lo- 
cal lake. 

Organized by the Berlin-based 
Chaos Computer Club (CCC), the 
camp featured a sculpted space- 
ship and a “landing area” illumi- 
nated by glowing neon pillars. 

Hackers in tents were connect- 
ed by CAMPnet, a switched Giga- 
bit Ethernet that was billed as the 
largest civilian open-air Internet 
network ever created. CAMPnet 
supported 1,500 hosts, a 34M 
bit/sec. Internet link and an aggre- 
gated Internet bandwidth of 20M 
bit/sec. Seventeen “data toilet” | 
portable potties housed network 
routers. A camper who attempted 
to attack the network found him- 
self cleaning toilets. 

The camp's featured event was | 
the Linux Death Match, in which 
teams of network administrators | 
tried to halt one another's network | 
services. The match was won bya | 
team of people from Munich who | 
chose not to attack, butinsteadto | 
fortify their machine with FreeBSD 
(an open-source operating system 
like Linux) tools. | 

The camp's re-enginzering | 
awards went to a group that al- i 
tered identification numbers on 
Global System for Mobile Commu- 
nications cell phones and another 
team that defeated a biometric fin- 
gerprint-scanning system. 

CCC spokesman Andy Maller- 
Maguhn noted that unlike the U.S., | 
which imposes export restrictions | 
on strong encryption, German 
politicians listened to advice from 
the hacker community and then 
chose not to impose similar 
controls. 

“People here are always think- 
ing critically about fascism, so j 
people want to drive the technolo- 
gy, not be driven by it,” Maller- 
Maguhn said. 

Wuzz, a waffle vendor from 
Brandenburg, Germany said he 
saw no racism at the event, 
which, he said, is unusual in east- 
ern Germany. 

“Look at this place,” Wuzz said. 
“Do you see any rubbish, any peo- 
ple fighting? This is a very special 
kind of Woodstock.” 

- Ann Harrison 
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8 NEWS © 
Y2K Failures Have Hit 75% of U.S. Firms 


agencies released last week. 


to those glitches, because they 
fixed problems quickly or en- 
acted work-arounds. That may 
be a positive harbinger of what 
may occur early next year. 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN related failures, according to 


70. 


The good news: Only 2% of 
the companies polled have suf: 


an ongoing survey of informa- 
[he survey has been con- 
ducted by Cap Gemini Ameri- 


tion ¢t 


nology executives at 


161 companies and governmen fered business disruptions due 


With a Cache database license, 
you can speed up your development. 
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ACE 
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All this is made possible 
multidimensional data server and applica- 
tion server ing you multiple wv to 
access data, multidimensional storage 

hitecture, scalable performance, plus 
richer technology for faster Web and 
object development. 

Caché comes from InterSystems, the 
eader in high-performance database 
systems, with over 2,000,000 licensed 
users worldwide, 20 years of database 
experience, and 24 x 365 support 

If you want to speed things 
up, start by moving quickly to call = euthe 
us at 1-800-753-2571. 


mation to you about the DBMS that is so 


We'll rush infor 


advanced, it won the "Best New Database 


Do you still peddle applications 


that run on a relational database engine? of 1998" award. 
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ca LLC in New York and by 
Pound Ridge, N-Y.-based Rubin 
Systems Inc. since 1997. It was 
sent to 144 major U.S. corpora- 
tions across all major industri- 
al sectors and 17 federal, state 
and local government agencies. 
Most failures have involved 
financial miscalculations or 
have led to processing disrup- 
(see chart). Few have 
been visible because they 
haven’t caused significant dis- 
ruptions, and firms “don’t have 
a lot of reasons to make them 
public,” said Jim Woodward, 
senior vice president at Cap 
Gemini and head of its Trans- 
Millennium Services group. 
Meanwhile, the number of 
business managers who plan to 
take charge of year 2000 com- 
mand centers has risen from 
62% in May to 84%. Business 


tions 


executives have a growing in- 
terest in the success of their or- 
ganizations’ Y2K projects, in 
part because “they’re 
cerned that they may be legally 
liable,” said Kazim Isfahani, an 
analyst at Giga Information 
Group Inc. in Norwalk, Conn. 

Among the things that may 
make business executives ner- 
vous: Only 48% of the organi- 
zations polled expect to have 
all of their mission-critical sys- 
tems prepared, and 16% said at 
least half of their most impor- 
tant systems won't be ready by 
Dec. 31. 

“With full readiness beyond 
many leading 
firms, responsibility for year 
2000 management has passed 
from the hands of the CIO into 
the hands of the CEO,” Wood- 
ward said. 

Another sign of concern: The 
percentage of firms “very likely” 
to halt business with noncom- 
pliant partners has risen 41% 
since May — from 21% to 36%.D 


Gotcha! 


Among the year 2000 failures | 
that have hit U.S. companies: 
9) Involved financial 
% miscalculations or 


losses 


84 Caused processing 

% disruptions 

38 Led to customer 
% service problems 


34 Were supply-chain 

% or logistics break- 
downs : 

Base: Survey of 161/T executives at large i 

Companies and government agencies : 


con- 


the reach of 
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EMC Buy Bolsters Storage 


Data General to help in Unix, NT push 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
MC CORP.’s planned 
purchase of West- 
boro, Mass.-based 
Data General Corp. 
should allow the 
company to expand its pres- 
ence in the midrange storage 
market. 

Hopkinton, 
EMC last week 
plans to buy DG in a stock 
transaction valued at approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion. 

The acquisition will give 
EMC — which has tradition- 
ally sold storage systems to 
a chance 


Mass.,-based 
announced 


mainframe users — 


to flex its muscles in the boom- 


EMC and D6: A Look at the Numbers: 
1998 1998 ! 
REVENUE PROFIT/(LOSS) av a Rey gs) ; 
EMC 


$4.0B 


Data General 1.58 


$793M 
($152.4M) 


ing Windows NT and Unix 
markets. 
“We think 
will allow 
target market by as much as 
40%,” said EMC CEO Michael 


C. Ruettgers. 


this agreement 


us to increase our 


DG’s storage products — 
and its associated sales force 
— will give EMC a chance to 
go more aggressively after the 
low-end market without sacri- 
ficing the traditional high mar- 
gins it has always enjoyed at 
the high end, said Rob Schafer, 
an analyst at Meta Group Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn. 

The DG purchase also gives 


EMC immediate access to 


11,200 
5,000 


DG’s line of Intel Corp. Aviion 


servers, including its scalable 
Non-Uniform Memory Access 
machines. 
According to 
Aviion server 
continue as a separate 
EMC. 
with 


Ruettgers, the 


1 


k 
business will 
unit of 
Under the agreement 
DG, EMC won't be 
allowed to sell off any DG 
assets for two years after the 
nerger is approved 

No major layoffs are expect- 
ed as a result of the purchase, 
according to Ruettgers. 

The EMC purchase brings 
an abrupt end to DG’s long- 


standing efforts to grow out of 


its niche-vendor status. The 


company, which st 


selling proprietary minicom- 


puters, has spent almost all of 


the past decade in the red and 
has been pegged as a takeover 
candidate for a long time 

Since shifting from Motorola 
Inc. chip technology Intel 
processors i 
focused on 
margin value- 
clustering and fi 
nology on top of standa 
boxes. Most of the co 


Lucent Acquisition To Expand Services 


New division to boost professional services 


BY SAMI LAIS 
In its 28th acquisition in 18 
months, Lucent Technologies 
Inc. last week agreed to pay 
$3.7 billion for International 
Network Services in Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

Lucent’s NetCare 


focused on operations 


services 
have 
support for multivendor data 
and video networks, voice sys 
tems and networks, and call 
centers. What INS_ brings 
to the table is a greater con 
centration on 
services, network integration 
and migration, and _ skills 
transfer. Both companies have 
worked extensively with ser- 


professional 


vice providers. 

INS and its 2,200 employees 
will merge with NetCare’s 
3,300-person staff, said Jeff Ak- 
ers, chief operating officer at 
Murray Hill, N.J.-based Lu- 


cent’s NetCare Professional 


Services INS Presi- 
dent and CEO John Drew will 
head the new division 


INS customer James Barry, 


division. 


CIO at Insurance Holdings of 


America in Beverly, Mass., said 
the merger will make his life 
easier. He has spent the past 
few months working out a 
contract with NetCare and INS 
for a voice and data conver- 
gence project. 

3arry earlier this year de- 
ployed INS’s VitalAgent to 
1,100 desktops nationwide and 
is using other components of 
the VitalSuite network-moni- 
toring software as well as INS’s 
Enterprise Pro Web-based net- 
work performance 
ment product. 

He said he confident 
that Lucent will fulfill Akers’ 
promises of future product 
support. “I’ve never met an 
organization that could write 


manage- 


was 


code as tight as 
second is INS,” he sz 
Industry 
garded INS as a ripe peach giv 
en its revenues of $315.1 million 
“INS is a 


ve thought 


analysts have re- 


last year. 
that many people 


company 


about acquiring,” said analyst 
Kitty Weldon at The Yankee 
“But they've 


viewed as being expensive be- 


Group. been 
cause they’re so successful.” 
The entity 
“significant opportunities,” 
said Mary Henry, 
at Goldman, Sachs & Co. In- 
vestment New 
York. With a presence in more 
than 44 
tional growth is a large and rel- 
atively untapped opportunity,” 

she said. 

Henry said it’s “intr 
that San Jose-based Cisco Sys- 
tems Inc % of INS. 
The merger will “give Lucent a 
fair amount of information 
about some of Cisco’s largest 


combined has 
an analyst 
Research in 
countries, erna- 


iguing” 


owns 78° 


accounts,” she said. D 


urted off 


successes have come in verti 
health 
care, manufacturing and retail 


cal markets like the 
industries 
On the 


mainly 


DG 
Clariion 


storage side 


licensed its 
products to system vendors 
like Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Dell 


SGI Spins Off 
Units, Adopts 


Company hopes to 
save $300M a year 


Computer Corp. 


BY STACY COLLETT 

In the second phase of a drastic 
turnaround 
nounced 18 months ago, Silicon 
said it 
will narrow its focus by adopt 


strategy an- 
Graphics Inc. last week 


ing Linux as its exclusive oper- 
ating system. It also will spin 
off its Windows NT 


tion unit and its Cray vect 


works 


division into 


that will 


supercomputer 
separate businesses 
be co-managed or sold. 
The company hopes to save 
$300 million annually with the 
which 
elimination of 


reorganization, will 


result in the 
about 1,500 jobs 
SGI will continue to support 
its Origin high- 
performance computing. Rev- 


servers for 


enue for that line grew 30° 
last quarter over the year-earli- 
er period. It will also continue 
to focus on its less profitable 
visual computing business but 
will sell to the lower end of the 
market through its 
with NVidia Corp. 
The moves come as SGI tries 
to sustain profitability after 
more than two years of unim- 


alliance 


pressive revenue growth. Last 
month, the company reported 
its first profitable quarter in 18 
months, with $157.8 million in 
profit. Most of the gains were 
in its server business. 

The Mountain View, Calif., 
company will also enter the 
broadband Internet server 
market, CEO Rick Belluzzo 
said. Broadband content “will 
force a complete rebuilding of 
the infrastructure of the Net,” 


29 


therefore failed to establish a 
brand presence of its own 
“The thing that concerns me 
is what is going to happen to 
DG’s Aviion and MV 


server products},” 


[line of 
said § 
Pounds, former president of 
the Data General users group 
and controll at Security 
Forces Inc., a security serv 


N.C It 


interesting to see 


ices 
provider in Ch 
would be 
what EMC has in 


th fr hnoalogie<!] ” 
hese [technologies ].” D 


T, Cray 
inux 


proc ssors 
proce r 
SGI's 


h > 
lave 


such 


j 


oesn’t 
software development support 
lipping very seri- 
go to Linux, 
Kunstler, an ana 
Morgan Securities 
an Francisco 
SGI said it has 
reached a preliminary under 
standing with another comput- 
er systems company to extend 


its Windows NT product line. D 


® Spinning off Cray super- 
computer division and 
Windows NT unit 


® Narrowing focus 

to servers and visual 
computing units 

® Entering broadband 
Internet server business 


® Cutting 1,500 jobs 


) = Reducing expenses by 
» $300 million annually 
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New integration software from IBM is helping 


The Chase Manhattan Bank reshape a world of systems 


into a single worldwide business platform. 


Can an IBM business integration solution help you? 


To serve clients better than the competition, all Chase Global Investor Services has to 
do is know more than anyone else and execute flawlessly anywhere. New business 


integration software from IBM is helping them do just that. 


In financial services, information is the raw material of new services and the bond 


in customer relationships - which are everything to Chase. To add value for 


clients, many of whom are financial leaders themselves, Chase is leveraging IT 
assets across business units in a dynamic new way. Instead of integrating systems 
one by one, they are integrating business processes from end to end with powerful 


new software from IBM. 


This business integration software is designed to work across 100% of all 
systems in commercial use. At Chase, it is eliminating technology barriers among 
mainframes, UNIX and Windows NT environments, transforming Chase's custody 
business units everywhere into a single worldwide platform. For example, data from 
83 markets and 30 external vendors is now validated automatically by MQSeries 
Integrator as it arrives. Work flow is directed to the units best able to execute before 
market deadlines pass, affording Chase more time to analyze the world’s financial 


information and apply it to the business. 


\s business goals evolve, the IT infrastructure is “already ready” to respond -a 
strategic advantage for Chase. “This allows us to stretch our imaginations,” says Global 
Technology Executive Paula Sausville, “to deliver really powerful solutions to the 
business.” IBM business integration software is also stretching imaginations at 
companies as diverse as Toyota and Texas Instruments. You ll find their stories 


and others at our Web site. 
For business integration case studies in different 


industries, InfoPack and free seminars, visit us on 
the Web at www.ibm.com/software/big/systems 


MQSeries family 


This business integration 
software is designed to work 
across 100% of all systems 

in commercial use with assured 
delivery. Message content is 
automatically reformatted for 
the needs of unlike applications 


SecureWay software 


Integrates directory 
connectivity and security 

to help you build a rock-solid 
network platform for all your 
e-business applications — 
while reducing overal 


complexity and costs 
Tivoli’ software 


Tivoli IT management software 
allows you to manage any number 
of IT systems as a ] 

extended enterprise, giving 

you the power to manage your 
entire IT environment from a 


centralized location 
VisualAge’ for Java 


This Java development 
environment enables 

you to quickly build secure 
e-business applications and 
extend existing information to 
the Web without rewriting 
applications from scratch 


IBM software can help 
you build, run and manage 
integrated applications 
across business units. 
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Y2K scapegoat 


OESN’T IT JUS 


l FIGURE? Right when you thought every 


possible scenario for the year 2000 problem had been 
identified and analyzed ad nauseum, Y2K is elevated to 
the dubious status of national scapegoat [“Get Ready for 
Y2K False Alarms, Panic,” Page 1, Aug. 9]. 
This phenomenon of blaming Y2K glitches for everything from 
downed — lines to airline delays is a classic example of the old 


ver letting the 
ay ofa good sto- 
lia definitely deserve 
leaping to conclu- 
id a few months 
ne New 


I Jersey Depart- 
of Henan 


ervices mistak- 
llion in food 


n issue for your 


deal with internally, 


gate agents 


ned Y2K testing for 


Y2K issue — 

— has really run the 
ut. It started out as an 
moved up to genuine 

yn to full-blown business 
iduated 


nanza W, It S gr 


he-making. And the lat- 
| be public relations and 
n to the CEO of a New 


ns firm, whom we quoted 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON |S 
chief of Comput- 
You can contact 


marytran_ johnson® 


in our cover story last week: “We 
believe that Y2K has the potential 
to be a major disruption for com- 
panies, even if not a single com- 
puter malfunctions.” How mad- 
dening that must be to all the IT 
professionals who have been 
knocking themselves out fixing 
this problem! 

In fact, 75% of major U.S. com- 
panies have already had Y2K fail- 
ures and nobody even noticed, ac 
cording to a study out last week 
from consulting firm Cap Gemini 
America. Only 2% of the 144 companies sur- 
veyed had business disruptions as a result 
(see News, page 28). 
that 2° 

In the meantime, take measures to keep 
the Y2K scapegoat from your door. Keep 
talking to employees about your company’s 
Y2K status. Make sure your own public rela- 
tions people are completely in the loop with 
the Y2K team. And when and if the media 

all, be ready with quick, accurate answers. D 


o that’s really worth celebrating. 


It’s the insignificance of 
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sILI ABERIS 


The next 
high-tech buyout: 
war local police 


HAT’S WRONG with giant 

computer companies paying 

local police departments tens 
of thousands of dollars to help the cops 
fight computer theft and piracy? 

That’s what Intel, Hewlett-Packard, Motorola 
and others are doing, according to a syndicated 
story in the Los Angeles Times last month. They’re 
contributing hard cash, paying for out-of-town 
travel and even kicking in the use of company jets 
and other corporate resources to help “financially 
strapped” police departments fight the rising tide 


= 
s 


BILL LABERIS is a consul- 
tant in Holliston, Mass 
and former editor in chief 
of Computerworld. 
Contact him at 


of computer crime. 

I don’t care if the cops 
bust Al Capone IV with 
corporate funding, the idea 
stinks. 

Yes, I know all the rea 
sons why corporations and 
the local constabulary 
should forge a rock-$olid 
partnership to fight com- 
puter crime. The usual saw 
is that police budgets are 
consumed fighting drugs, 
rape, murder and domestic 
violence, and there’s little 
if any left to protect the 
corporate mastodons and their inalienable rights 

Che Times reported that these computer com- 
panies “expect law enforcement to treat comput- 
er crime as seriously as drugs and gang violence.” 
If this is true, someone should remind the compa- 
nies that crimes against corporations and crimes 
against human beings are quite different things, 
as the human victims would attest. 

Further, I would have to believe that these cor- 
porate-sponsored computer crime units are plum 
assignments, delegated to the most experienced 
cops. Wouldn’t the public be better served if the 
best and brightest are instead chasing murderers, 
rapists, drug dealers and their ilk? 

And what happens if there’s any illegal funny 
business brewing at the corporations? Would the 
local police investigate the companies knowing 
they are direct benefactors? 

Also, let’s not forget the concept of dependen- 
cy. Government entities of any type become 
wholly dependent upon outside funding almost 
immediately upon its inception. So let’s say a 
company funding a special crime unit is bought 
out or hits hard times. What happens to the anti- 
crime funding then? It goes away, as do the 
months and years of special training for the com- 
puter Mod Squad. 

Clearly, crime is crime and should be dealt with 
in as expedient a manner as possible, with certain 
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punishment upon conviction. No defense-attor- 
ney deals or liberal judges handing out politically 
correct sentencing. So elevate computer crime to 
the proper level of importance in the scheme of 
things and fund the fighting thereof accordingly. 

As for the arguments that police don’t have 
enough money to fight all the crimes they need to 
fight: hogwash. We are in the midst of the most 
spectacular economic boom in the history of 
mankind. Federal, state and local governments 
are awash in tax revenues just about everywhere 
— particularly where the high-tech sector roosts. 
If fighting computer crime is all that important to 
society (and it should be seen as such, by the 
way), then spend the damn money to do so — 
public money. D 


GEORGE K. WILLIAMS 


Let’s close the 
racial ravine on 
the Internet 


OMPUTER TECHNOLOGY and 

the Internet offer seemingly end- 

less possibilities. However, today’s 
hype shouldn’t cause us to overlook the 
issues that could hold back these tech- 
nologies from reaching their full po- 
tential. 

For African-Americans and other minorities, 
there are two simmering problems that can affect 
a society that is counting on Internet-based 

-commerce to fuel economic growth: 

First, there is an increasing technology gap 
among racial groups in the U.S. In July, the Com- 
merce Department released a well-publicized re- 
port showing that African- 
Americans and Hispanics 
are less likely to own com- 
puters, or have Internet 
access, than whites. The 
department labeled this 
gap asa 
highlight the significance 
of the difference. 

Second, many compa- 
nies state that they are un- 
able to hire minorities for 
technology positions, 
even though they wish to. 
They claim that they can’t 
find minority members 
with current computer 
skills and that those they 
do find either lack the 
skills they need or are un- 
willing to relocate. 

Though this perception 
is inaccurate, it contains a 
grain of truth. There are many ambitious and 
well-trained minority IT professionals, but there 
could be many more. The problem is that many 


“racial ravine” to 
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NEWSO! 


people in underprivileged areas are unaware of 
the changes and opportunities presented by the 
Internet because they haven’t been exposed to it 
or properly educated. The attack on colleges’ af- 
firmative action programs, by endangering access 

» college-level technical education by minorities, 
can only aggravate this problem. 

1 don’t want to provide the impression that 
African-Americans are making excuses. However, 
as the report indicates, there is a significant com- 
puter literacy, awareness and accessibility prob- 
lem within minority communities. Now that the 
problem has been brought to light, we should do 
something about it. 

The Black Data Processing Associates (BDPA) 
IT Thought Leaders, like many other concerned 
organizations, is already working to solve these 
problems. For example, together with the 
National Urban League, we are supporting a 
joint initiative to establish Emerging Technology 
Centers that will provide hands-on job training 
and technical support for local communities 
throughout America. Our volunteers are also in- 
volved in adult education programs and sponsor 
programs in elementary, middle and high 
schools. 

However, efforts like these will not be suffi- 
cient to solve the problem. Government and cor- 


multiprocessing without 
limit, and it outperforms 
entium III — ac- 


AMD's chips deserve 
CW's attention the P 


cording to AMD, 
You ran an article that 
focused on AMD’s stock 
price hitting the floor be- 
cause of production 


at least. 
OMPUTERWORLD 
has been very fair 
when it comes to 

discussing Windows NT 

vs. Unix and x86 chips problems [“AMD Post 

vs. RISC. Why not be Loss of $162M; President 

just as fair within the x86 News Industry, 

market? Weeks, even July 19}. Maybe it’s be- 

months, before Intel in- cause AMD has been 

troduced the Pentium beaten into financial 

III, there were submission from the pro- 

upon articles of informa- | paganda of the Wintel 

organization. Intel is not 

the only x86 chip maker 

and certainly not the 

only competent one 

Tom Walker 

Adapco Ltd 


Resigns, 


articles 


tion about the new 
processor. 

There are many alter- 
natives. Take, for in- 
stance, AMD. As a PC 
hobbyist at home, I’ve 
never used an Intel chip. 
From my 486/66DX2 to 
my K6-2 300, every chip 
I’ve owned has been an 
AMD. And I don’t run 
just little programs. The 
problem with the indus- 
try is that anything other 
than Intel is viewed as 


Let's tax e-mail 
EGARDING David 


Moschella’s col- 
umn “Let’s Stop 


porate leaders must respond with the same na- 
tional vigor that went into the Gulf War or fixing 
the Y2K crisis. 

Where do we begin? 

First, instead of many organizations placing re 
sources in uncoordinated programs, our collec- 
tive efforts should be coordinated by a national, 
federal government-supported technology 
tion assurance initiative that would coordinaie re- 


educa- 


sources and implementation of technology aware- 
ness and training in urban areas. Industry would 
advise educators on what is needed in the work- 
place of the future and supply educational insti- 
tutions with the resources to develop needed 
programs. 
eed a deadline to drive the impor- 
tance of this effort. There should be a specific 
target date when computer technology training 
will be available nationwide for the minority pop- 
ulation. 

Though this may be viewed as wishful thinking 
the reality is we cannot continue to move forward 


Second, we n 


into an era of global competition unless all Amer- 
icans are made aware of the opportunities of the 
internet era and have access to computer train- 
ing. We in business talk about “best practices”; 
let’s apply our best practices as a nation to build 
this opportunity together. D 


Some of these books 
are public domain beoks 


available from sources 


governmental services. 
Are there states running 
huge deficits now? 

Of course not. such as Project Guten- 

Also, isn’t it unfair that ; berg or MemoWare; ott 
those of us who have ers are commercially 
e-mail at work are get- availabie books from 
ting a free ride while sources such as Peanut- 
poor mom and pop still Press and Online Origi 
have to write letters, buy | nals. By incorporating 
the e-book into the Palm 
V, the book is always 
with me. The Palm V 
weighs only 4 oz., and I 
don’t have any extra bag- 
>. Yes, the 


stamps and use ¢ 
to the post office? 
Let’s tax all that 
e-mail. It’s only fair. 
Maybe Al Gore should 
file a copyright for in- 
venting the Internet and small, but the conve- 
turn his income from it nience makes up for it 
over to the government Ina S. Beckhoefer 
Patrick Ford Real Estate Solutic 
Sugar Land, Texa Washingtor 


InaB@RealEst 
E-book devices are 
just excess baggage 
HY BOTHER 
with a sepa- 
rate device to 
read e-books [“E-Books: 
Still An Unfinished 


gage reen is 


More Letters, page 37 


COMPUTERWORLD welco 
comments from its readers 
Letters shouldn't e 

words and should be addressed 
to Allan E. Alter, columns editor 


Computerworld, PO Box S171 


cheap and unreliable. 
AMD released its 
newest chip a few weeks 
ago — the K7, now called 
the AMD Athlon. This 


| chip can be arranged for 


Fussing Over Taxation of 
Internet Sales” [News 
Opinion, July 5], since 
when about 
fairness? Taxes are about 
raising funds to pay for 


are taxes 


Work,” Technology/Exec 
Tech, July 19]? I own a 
Palm V, and over the last 
several months, I have 
read over a dozen 
e-books on the Palm. 


500 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 875-8931; internet 
letters@computerworld.com. In- 
clude an address and phone 
number for immediate venfication 
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your warehouse. 


Is it working 
around the clock? 


Better answers: 
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DAVID MOSCHELLA 
It still makes 
sense to invest in 
dot.com stocks 


NTERNET STOCKS have certainly 
been falling steadily, but they aren’t 
about to totally collapse. Although 
investors like to think in terms of growth 
and earnings, stock prices are mostly a 
matter of fundamental beliefs, and only 
when those beliefs change do markets 
radically move. All hype aside, today’s 
Internet enthusiasm rests on a founda- 
tion of six core, but often unstated, 
beliefs, most of which still appear valid. 
Revisiting those basic 
assumptions should 
be a key part of any 
investor’s reality 
check. Here’s how 
things look now: 
There is a widespread 
belief that e-business will 
generally prove superior 
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still a no-brainer. There 
will be huge portions of 
the economy where Inter- 
net-based activity will be 
unquestionably faster, 
cheaper, more innovative or somehow just plain 
better than previous ways of doing business. 
Would 


There is an 


you want to make the case otherwise? 
underlying assumption that Inter- 
net-based opportunities will dwarf those of the 
PC era. Tha 


you add up the stock market capitalizations of all 


hat may seem like common sense. But if 


the supposedly overvalued dot.com companies, 
they still don’t come close to the combined worth 
of just Microsoft and Intel, let alone the rest of 
the PC industry. That suggests that tremendous 
growth lies ahead 

rhere is a general sense that many of the lead- 
ers of the pre-Internet world won't respond effec- 
tively to today’s dot.com challenge. Certainly, 
both the early years of Internet competition as 
well as the entire history of the IT industry sug- 
gest that it’s much easier to start a brand-new 
company than successfully shift from one busi- 
ness paradigm to another. Who are you betting on 
— Amazon or Barnes and Noble? 

There is a widespread belief that each Internet 
market segment will be dominated by a single 
“gorilla” firm, just like the software, microproces- 
sor and networking equipment businesses. That 
is certainly possible but not inevitable. Happily, 
Internet companies can’t generate the software 
lock-in so typical of previous IT eras. But domi- 


nant leaders could still emerge in many cate- 
gories because of the Internet’s vast economies of 
scale. I'd watch this area carefully. 

There is a general sense that today’s U.S. 
dot.com leaders will, just like Microsoft, Intel, 
Oracle, et al, eventually go on to become global 
powerhouses. Clearly, this won't be the case with 
many telecommunications services. But even in 
content and commerce businesses, U.S. firms 
won’t necessarily walk over their in-country com- 
petition. The opportunity is there, but it’s not that 
easy for an Amazon or Schwab to “get local.” 

There seems to be unwarranted confidence 
that the current Internet market leaders will be 
able to maintain their positions. That belief is 
central to today’s huge individual company valua- 
tions, but it flies in the face of most of the IT in- 
dustry’s history. Consider early PC leaders like 
Commodore, Visicorp and Epson, or even Inter- 
net pioneers like Netscape, PsiNet and AltaVista. 

Overall, the evidence seems to indicate that in- 
vesting in a broad range of Internet businesses 
should eventually pay off handsomely but that 
betting on individual companies is highly risky. 
Internet mutual funds may look shaky right now, 
but they still seem like the logical place to be. B 


JOHN GANTZ 
Can anyone in this 


industry learn 
from history? 


EY, I JUST remembered. This 

month marks my 25th anniver- 

sary as an industry analyst. 
Mostly this is a liabil- 
ity. How can I possi- 
bly keep up with 
younger, more buzz- 
word-endowed com- 
petitors? By the time I 
realize a “portal” is 
another word for 
what I used to calla 
“gateway,” the term 
has already morphed 
into something else. 

But being a tribal 
elder has an advan- 
tage in at least one area — watching peo- 
ple repeat the mistakes of the past or 
wrestle with age-old problems. 

Take Internet stocks. Why is Yahoo’s market 
valuation higher than God’s? Not because Yahoo 
has more assets, but because there’s simply too 
much money around. Venture capitalists invest in 
Internet stocks because there are investment 
bankers willing to take companies public because 
there are funds and investors hoping to find the 
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next Microsoft. This booming economy is throw- 
ing off cash like nobody’s business, creating an 


| incredibly rich financial food chain. 


The PC industry went through all this in 1982 


| and 1983. A change in government rules for pen- 


sion fund investing in the late 1970s multiplied 
the venture capital available by a factor of 10 — 


| right about the time the PC was invented. Fifty 


companies went public in 1982 and 1983. But then 
they needed to begin making a return, and by the 


| end of 1984, PC stock valuations had dropped in 


half, most of the start-ups were out of business or 
on the ropes and the venture capitalists had 
moved on to biotech. You think there won’t be an 


| Internet stock crash? Ask the founders of Eagle 

| Computer, Victor Computer, Vector Graphic and 
| all the rest. Think twice about which start-ups 

| you commit to. 


Or take the antitrust suit against Microsoft. 
About the only difference I can see between that 


| and the IBM antitrust suit is the age of the judge 


and the speed of the trial. When Sun Microsys- 


| tems or Netscape complain about Microsoft's 


strategies and tactics, I find myself about as 


| moved as I was when Telex or Memorex com- 
| plained about IBM selling its own disk drives to 


users. I doubt that any of the smaller companies 


| would act differently if they were in Microsoft’s 


position. (AOL's iron clamp around its Instant 


| Messenger technology seems to bear me out on 


this one.) In both cases, the users themselves 


seemed to look upon the monopolist rather 


favorably. 

If my understanding of history is right — as 
well as the theories of professor Clayton Chris- 
tensen of Harvard Business School and The Inno- 
vators’ Dilemma fame — then Microsoft is more 
likely to fall from within than from the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Don’t count on the gov- 


| ernment having much impact on the Microsoft 
| market — or on Microsoft being here forever. 


How about the basic IT job function? Back then 


— in the advent of the PC era — the big crisis was 
| in managing technology at the business-unit 

| level. PCs and word processors were streaming 

| into companies, and IT managers were wringing 

| their hands about losing control of computing 

} resources. I'd run around the country giving 

| speeches to IT managers about how they ought to 


| embrace the technology and become heroes in 


| their organizations. Right about then, the term 


CIO came into vogue. 
It’s not much different today talking to CIOs 


| about Internet technology being put to use in the 


new online divisions they are being asked to sup- 
port. New career opportunity, new career success 
factors — and a struggle for the more conserva- 
tive and risk-averse CIOs to deal with. Now I run 
around the country giving speeches telling CIOs 


| they ought to embrace the technology and be- 


| 


come heroes in their organizations. 
I won’t tell you that I’ve seen it all before, 
though. I’ve seen only some of it. I believe we 


| have plenty of opportunity to make fresh mis- 


| takes and find totally new problems. We’re cre- 
ative that way. B 
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Ms. MIS on Target: Vendors Should Abandon Adolescent Sales Pitches 


S A FEMALE informa- 

tion systems manager, 

I fully appreciate Kath- 
leen Melymuka’s column on 
sexually explicit advertise- 
ments at a woman’s expense 
[“Boorish Pitches Won’t Sell 
IT to Women,” Ms. MIS, Busi- 
ness, July 19]. My response is to 
call the contact number cited 
in the ad, request that my com- 
pany’s name be removed from 
their mailouts/list server and 
explain the reason. Poor judg- 
ment notwithstanding, the ad 
vertiser will eventually figure 
out that zero customer output 
equals zero customer dollar 
input. 
Linda Lee 
Mansfield, Texas 


HAVE BEEN railing about 

this since 1969, when con- 

ferences featured women 
in bikinis pouring shots. At a 
recent conference, a comely 
young lass was running a shoe- 
shine booth that primarily fea- 
tured her cleavage and der- 
riere when she was bent over. 

A few years ago, I wrote in 

protest to a firm that was 
using Elvira, mistress of dark- 
ness and legendary cleavage, 
to promote a software prod- 
uct. The advertising manager 
wrote back that the response 
to the ads was the highest they 
had ever received. Sigh. Yes, it 
is “Revenge of the Nerds” as 
the target market. 
Nancy J. Johnson 
Minneapolis 
johns024@tc.umn.edu 


ATHLEEN Melymuka’s 

article left her guilty of 

the very thing she de- 
plores: discrimination. Does 
that mean boorish pitches 
should sell information tech- 
nology to men? Sex in adver- 
tising is in poor taste, period 
— but that’s what Melymuka 
missed. Her comments imply 
that discretion and propriety 
are the domain of women and 
that IT is full of men wearing 
taped glasses, sporting pocket 
protectors and salivating at 
the least suggestion of sex. 
Moronic cheap shots about 
sex and gender are just as off- 
putting to some men as to 
some women.(And by the way, 


I've worked with women who 
guffaw more than the guys 
over such humor.) 

Matthew E. Ferris 

Wheaton, lil 


S A LONGTIME male, 

let me assure you that I 

would also have found 
the ad in disgustingly bad 
taste. I would resolve never to 
do business with a company 
that did that. I can’t imagine 
who they think they’re market- 
ing to, unless it’s adoles- 


These dinosaurs will soon be 
extinct. But their attitudes rub 
off. Colleagues have told me I 
often demonstrate the same 
chauvinistic qualities. 

Max Maw 

Medford, N.J 
maxmaw@bellatlantic.net 


OT 10 MINUTES before 

I read your article, I 

had totally dismissed 
researching a product because 
the focus of the ad was some 
model — just a head-and- 


BUSINESS ™ 


Boorish pitches won't 
sell IT to women 


cents 

who haven't 

outgrown scatological humor 
yet. 

Bruce H. Burton 

Green Bay, Wis 


DS REFLECT the adver- 

tiser, and ads that lack 

common decency and 
fail to respect others can only 
be a reflection of the type of 
ethic that particular company 
lives by. Years ago, a data ware- | 
house firm had an ad that, in 
my opinion, denigrated 
women. From that point on, I 
never suggested that firm as a 
viable alternative. 
Steve Cooney 
West Hartford, Conn 


DON’T REMEMBER being 

this incensed about an IT 

topic in quite a while. I'd 
like to know the names of the 
vendors that produced this 
type of advertising, I want to 
communicate my anger to 
them, and I want to avoid their 
products or services 

Ihave encountered quitea | 

few male colleagues who 
thought that the “girls” have | 
only one place in this field: to | 
prepare and deliver coffee. 


shoulders shot, 

but, let’s just say she looked 
like she was having way too 
much fun for somebody trying 
to pitch desktop customiza- 
tion. I get ticked off by ads 
that use such obvious lures, 
and I reject the products ac- 
cordingly. Not only do such 
tactics slam women in the 


ways you mention, they as- 
sume that all IT men are “Re- 
venge of the Nerds” types. 
Scott Newton 

Bellingham, Wash 


DO NOT consider myself 

to be a “liberated” male, 

but my parents didn’t raise 
me to be a stupid macho man, 
either. A picture of a beautiful 
woman may catch my eye, but 
it also offends me when adver- 
tisers use sex to try to influ- 
ence my buying decisions. If 
the picture looks like some- 
thing that belongs on a porno 
site, I make it a point to avoid 
contacting those companies. 
The lack of class in their ad is 
a clear signal to turn the page. 
Doug Porter 


Tucson, Ariz 


ATHLEEN Melymuka’s 

main point seems to be 

that women do not 
want anything with sexual im- 
ages in advertising. If that’s 
the case, then women need to 
lighten up. I’m not saying that 
women, or men, should never 
be offended by sexual innu- 
endo, but we need to raise the 
bar a bit and learn to relax. 
Granted, the condom ad is dis- 
gusting, but what happened to 
writing to the company to 
voice your concern? 

By the way, I noticed on the 
next page of your publication 
an article about stupid users. 
It included a story about a 
“well-endowed” woman and 
the problems she caused. 
There was a drawing illustrat- 
ing what the author meant. I 
wasn’t offended, but I assume 
Melymuka was. Perhaps her 


Avoid Microsoft Applications to Avoid Peril by E-Mail 


CERTAINLY appreciated 

Paul Gillin’s News Opinion 

piece “Peril by E-Mail” 
[June 21], but I would like to 
tune his comments just a bit: 
The problem isn’t e-mail at- 
tachments per se, but e-mail 
containing executable content 
combined with applications 
and operating systems that 
give full reign to that content 
allowing it to alter local files 
and wreak havoc. 

To cut to the chase, the 
problem is almost always with 
Microsoft Office documents. 

In its haste to add product fea- | 
tures, Microsoft failed toin- | 
clude even the most basic ele- 
ments of security that could 


prevent this sort of thing from 
happening. E-mail attach- 
ments have proved hugely 
productive to corporate Amer- 
ica, and I would hate to see us 
abandon these gains because 
of a few cybervandals taking 
advantage of some sloppy 
products. 

James Arnold 

Helena, Mont. 


EVIN CHAMBERS 
(“Manager Can Iden- 
tify With E-Mail Pain,” 
Readers’ Letters, July 26] can 
stop hoping -— there’s already 
a solution to problems with 
e-mail viruses. 
My company’s LAN uses 
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campaign to cleanse IT of sex- 
ual innuendo should begin 
with this magazine. 

Jeff Peterson 

E Prairie, Minr 


OU’RE RIGHT on the 
money. Now, if the 
ink 


up this tripe will just read and 


salesdroids that th 


heed. 
David A. Bandel 
Bellevue ch 


Jbandel@ix.ne 


WOULI 
for your commentary on 


to thank you 


distasteful, gender-biased 

advertising. I, too, am offend- 
ed by nudity and sexual innu- 
endo in advertising. We in [T 
have been working to create a 
culture of gender equality ar 
professionalism. By using off- 
color jokes and nudity, adver 
tisers are rejecting the gains in 
gender relations for which we 
have been striving. 

My conce 
to advertisers. I have found of 


rs are not limited 


questionable merit references 
to Playboy Enterprises Inc. in 
Computerworld. For example, 
allusions to the “mystique” of 
working at Playboy in “What's 
it like to work at ... Playboy” 
[Business, May 24] were clear- 
ly not intended for a female 
audience. I question the inclu- 
sion of such an article in a 
publication intended to serve 
the full IT community. I also 
question such a positive por- 
trayal by Computerworld of 
the leading publisher of 
pornography in the U.S. 

Scott Corley 

Seattle 


NetWare and Corel Word- 
Perfect Suite for core applica- 
tions. WordPerfect Suite is not 
susceptible to Word or Excel 
viruses and can create and 
read files that are compatible 
with more releases of Word 
and Excel than any version of 
Microsoft Office. 

When senior management 
asked why we hadn’t switched 
to Microsoft NT and Office 
like most other branches of 
our corporation, I asked them 
how many times they’ve had 
to clean viruses from their 
systems. They said, “None,” 
and I said, “Exactly.” 

It doesn’t take a genius to 
avoid disaster; just avoid being 
a lemming. 

Quentin Walker 
East Granby, Conn. 








KNOW your 
customer's 
next move 


Competition is growing. Stakes are higher. 


The SAS Solution for Customer Relationship Management provides a winning strategy for identifying 
your most profitable customers. And keeping them loyal. 

Collect information at all customer contact points 

Analyze data to better understand customer needs 

Refine business strategies around your mosi desirable customers 
To get to know your customers, get to know the only software that integrates the full scope of managing 
customer relationships. For our free guide, /dentifying and Responding to Your Most Valued Customers, 


visit us at Www.sas.com/nextmove 
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THE PRICE 
OF SUCCESS 


Unexpected problems 
plague even Web sites 
that are successful. 
Home Depot found that 
better-educated cus- 
tomers require better- 
trained salespeople; and 
American Airlines just 
couldn’t keep up with 
its popularity. » 40 


LESSONS FROM 


WOODSTOCK 


Woodstock ’99. Sex, 
drugs and rock ’n’ roll? 
Well, yeah. But also in- 
stant technology, online 
marketing and e-busi- 
ness drivers all over the 
place. There are great 
customers in the crowd, 
if you know how to ap- 
peal to them. » 42 


HIDDEN COSTS 


Bundles of hardware, 
software and services 
can be attractive be- 
cause they’re easy to 
buy. But Joe Auer warns 
that packaging can hide 
more costs than you 


would think. » 56 


INVENTORY 
PLANNING 


Last year, Gymboree’s 
profits plunged because 
of an inventory glut that 
forced the company to 
cut prices on popular 
items just to get them 
out of the stores. A new 
pricing system promises 
to keep sales brisk.» 40 


DULL BUT USEFUL 


Everyone’s talking about 
hot e-commerce jobs, 

but many of the solid IT 
career-building jobs are 


BUSINESS _ 


in less sexy production 
environments. And they 
often offer better career 


paths. » 52 


KEYS FOR Y2K 
CONTINGENCY 


Pessimism is the key to 
effective contingency 
planning, Ed Yourdon 
writes. After a year of 
making sure nothing 
will fail, it’s hard to 
assume something will. 
But if you don’t, you'll 
miss the glitch that only 
looks fixed. » 44 


CONSULTANTS: 
FORGET LOYALTY 


Turnover rates at con- 
sultancies can hit 40%, 
but the perks that work 
to retain other kinds 
of staffers aren’t that 
effective with consul- 
tants. They can change 
agencies so easily that 
most go for the highest 
rate and ignore other 
factors. » 50 


E-MODELS 


Business QuickStudy: 
Business models in the 
brick-and-mortar world 
are well understood, but 
what models succeed 
online? Fluid ones. 
Think leverage and 
alliances. » 53 


BAD KARMA IN 
THE WORKPLACE 


Rundown workplaces 
can hurt both recruiting 
and retention, a new 
study shows. » 53 
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ClO’ JIM PREVO: “Now it’s 
PCM me Cr ie 


CHARTING A 
COURSE FOR ERP 


3 


MANY USERS STRUGGLED to install enterprise resource 
planning systems to help take care of Y2K problems 
and streamline back-office functions. Now they’re 
trying to get a better return for all the pain they 


suffered turning the systems into 
platforms for — among other things — 
e-commerce or customer management 


applications. 


AS 
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Gymboree Gets $ 
On Inventory 





New system can tweak prices to move 
merchandise, may help plan purchases 


BY DAVID ORENSTEIN 
AST YEAR Was one 

of Gymboree Corp.’s 
Overstocking 
the cut the 
firm’s profits 82%, 

and the stock slid from prices 
in the mid-$20s to single digits. 
Because it bought too much 
Gymboree had to 


clear out merchandise at dis- 


worst 


stores 


inventory 


counted prices, even on items 
that ll well at full 
couldn’t 


were seiling 

move 
into the 

costing the 

company sales opportunities 
Now technol- 

ogy is the source of a multi- 

j 


price. It also 
merchandise 


' bly 
stores aS quic kly 


new 


information 


pronged counterattack to solve 
the problem. The first effort, 
an inventory control, decision- 
support that 
2 mathematical mode! from 
Strategy Inc. in 
Mass., won an 
award in June at the Retail Sys- 
tems 99 conference in Chicago 


based on the votes of its indus- 


system uses 


Technology 


Cambridge 


try peers 


The second effort, adoption 
of San Mateo, Calif.-based Blue 
Martini Software Inc.’s Web 
merchandising software, will 
aid a companywide effort to 
overhaul the way Gymboree 
presents merchandise to cus- 
tomers and gather more data 
about customers by collecting 
customer preferences and cus- 
tomizing what they see online. 

Carver Johnson, CIO at the 
Burlingame, Calif. children’s 
clothes retailer, gave Comput- 
erworld senior writer David 
Orenstein an overview of the 
company’s technology plans 
for its “rebirth.” 


Q: How does the decision system 
help avoid overstocking? 

A: It was an attempt to really 
get our arms around our inven- 
tory position and how we go 
about pricing that merchan- 
dise ... and going about it in 
a way that is somewhat scien- 
tific as opposed to guessing 
when we should be marking 
things out of stock or taking 





enterprisewide system revamp 


| things to different price points. 

What we did in Phase I, what 

we got the award for, was [a 

| system] to allow us to manage 

the inventory that we own and 

optimize our gross margin 

dollars based on that. That 

was more of a reaction-type of 
an approach. 


Web Success Boosts Customer Expectations 


Capacity for greater personalization 


drives content management demands 


BY JULIA KING 
SS sometimes 
xpected conse- 
the case of Home 
Depot.com ch discovered 
that 


online 


educati customers 
kind of 


stores, 


changes the 
service they need in 
according to Mike Anderson, 


vice president of information 


services 


“If you're giving more infor- 
mation to consumers online 
and educating them before 


they get to the store, that 


means they’re asking the really 
tough questions when they get 
to the store,” Anderson said. 

For example, visitors to the 
company’s Web site 
have access to on- 
line calculators that 
let do-it-yourselfers 
accurately figure the materials 
they'll need for a project like 
wallpapering a kitchen. 

So Home Depot is now pro- 
viding advanced training to 
help in-store service people 
answer the tough questions 
customers bring in, he said. 

Unexpected popularity can 
also be a problem. Within six 


months of its 1998 launch, 
American Airlines Inc.’s_ re- 
designed Web site was racking 
up some impressive numbers. 
Thanks to new personaliza- 
tion technology, more than 
1 million frequent fliers had 
clicked on www.aa.com to 
check their account status. 
Another 2 million 
people had signed 
up to receive week- 
ly e-mails about low 
last-minute fares to their fa- 
vorite destinations. 

“Customer enthusiasm for 
the new site surpassed any- 
thing the airline ever antici- 

| pated,” touted a press release 
early this year. 

fet internally, the site was 
drowning in its own success. 
The airline’s eight-person Web 


Pro 





erlous 
lem) 


| GYMBOREE’S CARVER JOHNSON says the company is looking at an 


Where we are going, how- | 
ever, is now putting in more | 
systems that will allow us to | 


make the correct buy up front 


[to decide what to buy, rather | 


than just manage prices on 
merchandise already in stores]. 


Q: How will Blue Martini help not | 


publishing group couldn’t keep | 
up with customers’ demand for | 


personalized content. 

“The advent of personaliza- 
tion drives additional chal- 
lenges for content manage- 
ment,” which the Web team 


didn’t see up front, said John | 


R. Samuel, American Airlines’ 


vice president for interactive | 


marketing. 


Greater Effort 


“With personalized informa- 
tion, we can make customers | 
before,” | 
Samuel said. The team under- | 


happier than ever 
estimated the effort it would 
take to keep new, customized 
information flowing into the 
site. So they recruited workers 
in virtually every other depart- 


ment to write copy to post to | 


the new Web site. 


But not all potential conse- | 
quences of online success lie | 


below the water line. Experts 
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only the Web site, but also the 
stores? 

A: That really is my goal in this. 
Our goal for the Web was 
really to relaunch that Web site 
in a major way and do it as 
quickly as possible. [But] we 
really wanted to learn a lot 
more about our customers 
shopping us on the Web. 

And also, we wanted the 
ability to really personalize or 
customize our assortments to 
the various customer segments 
that we had visiting us on the 
Web site. 

My desire is, as we learn 
more and more about our cus- 
tomers on the Web, [we'll] 
then translate that into our 
brick-and-mortar stores. The 
system to transfer that knowl- 
edge is not in place yet. 


Q: What else is planned? 

A: The [company’s] underlying 
core systems ... have to be ad- 
dressed as well, and we're 
looking at making that a major 
focus in the year 2000. Looking 
at the enterprisewide system 
and all of the transactional 
and supporting infrastructure 
would be a new initiative that 
we will be advancing. 

IT played a very important 
role initially in the company. 
The original staff brought a 
solution here that was basically 
a turnkey solution. Over the 
years, those systems have not 
served the company well — 
have not kept pace with the 
growth of the company. D 


say that some, such as turf wars 
between a company’s 
world and online ventures, 
are predictable — and pre- 
ventable with some up-front 
policy setting. 

For example, many retailers, 
including Nordstrom Inc., sell 
their products both online and 
in stores. But if online shop- 
pers can’t find what they want 
online, they’re referred to 
an in-store salesperson. The 
question becomes where the 
sale should be credited — to 
the store or to the online 
venture? 

To solve that problem, more 
retailers with dual chan- 
nels will adopt activity-based 
costing to identify how much 
they spend on marketing 
and other functions and where 
costs should be applied, said 
Tim Harmon, an analyst at 
Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn.D 


real- 
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CAPTURING CUSTOMER ATTENTION at live events requires dramatic flair, as demonstrated here by e-commerce vendor Beenz.com 


Woodstock ’99: Think 


E-Commerce, 


Companies are using live events such as the 30th anniversary 
bash to leverage the Web and IT in ever more creative ways 


BY JOSEPH E. MAGLITTA 
the 
moke has cleared. 
it's tempting to 
Wood 


99 as an 


dismiss 


carnival 


finale 


and 


r some very cre- 


riery 


the Inter- 

net for business 
Seriously 
While the 30th anniversary 
will 
»mbered 
Age of 


Woodstock ’99 


musi fectix 
Music festival 


probably be best ren 


as the ¢ of “The 


P 


Precarious, 


1 


also ] 


suggested several ways 


businesses can create and use 
live events to drive traffic (and 
sales) to their Web sites 
Among them 

g@ Use the Web to build dispos- 
able “insta-partnerships” be- 
fore, during and after an actual 
terra-firma event 

g Bring temporary, 
portable information technol- 


ogy to the people. 


free, 


WHEN THEY'RE NOT DRUMMING, 
today’s neo-pagans expect cut- 
ting-edge Internet, computer and 
telecommunications to serve their 
entertainment desires 


wConduct broadband Web- 
casting 
@ Do your online thing off-line. 
w Think “hidden technology.” 
In contrast to the rain- 
soaked 1969 version, Wood- 
stock 3.0 was saturated by on- 
and off-line marketing 
messages from dozens of cor- 


line 


porations. Planes dragging Ly- 
cos banners buzzed overhead; 
dusty BMX bike racers on dirt 
flew by with bright 
Compaq Computer Corp. ban- 
ners. Even the Oneida County, 
N-Y., and Mohawk Valley de 
velopment authorities got into 
the promotions act. 

But by far the best dealsman- 
ship took place on the Web. 

Weeks before the July 23-25 


tracks 


| event, the official site (www. 


woodstock.com) was crowded 
with eager “friends and spon- 


| sors.” The global site, available 


in six languages, featured links 


and deals with, among others, 


Ticketmaster (festival tickets, 
$150), Amazon.com 
lectibles auction), Borders, Co- 
lumbia House, Sony Playsta- 
tion, Hardware, 
(psychedelic digital pictures), 
First USA (Woodstock Plat- 
inum MasterCard), Aria.com 
(instant 0% Woodstock Visa), 
always.com (skin protection 
products) and 
emerging Web audio and video 
companies. 


(col- 


Ace 


Here’s a quick sampling of 


Kodak | 


numerous | 


| EVEN WITHOUT ARSON, rioting and looting, promoting your company’s 


Dude: 


other ways event organizers | 
smartly leveraged the Web: 

BEFORE: Ticket information; 
artist features and profiles; ru- 
mor-quashing; what-to-bring 
checklists. 

DURING: Weather and traffic 
reports; live Webcasts; photo 
archives. 

AFTER: Promos for a Bare- 
naked Ladies Webcast on July 
30; a 15% discount on the new 
DVD release of the Stop Mak- 
ing Sense video screened at 
Woodstock by the Indepen- 
dent Film Channel; and, of 
course, a plug for the official 
Woodstock 99 Live Album and 
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Video, due this fall. 

THROUGHOUT: Photo gallery; 
archives; merchandise for sale; 
free board; 
chat room. 

Chat proved especially in- 
teresting. Post-event discus- 
sions yielded a nonstop stream 
of raw customer feedback of 
great potential value to busi- 
ness and technology leaders. 
Sample: “I didn’t any 
schedule of the bands, so I 
missed a lot of my faves due to 
guessing at times and having to 
walk miles to get to the stages. 
That really sucked!” 


Off-Line Action 


Interesting e-commerce-re- 
lated action also took place off- 
line. Audio Book Club Inc. 
used the event to launch 
its www.mediabay.com portal. 
The new service offers live au- 
dio and video feeds of content 
and e-commerce. Chairman 


e-mail; message 


have 


online business and services at live events like rock concerts can be 


| messy business. Send your most creative team 
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Norton Herrick gushed about 
the “ability to reach millions 
of potential new customers 
through the variety of publici- 
ty before and during this mon- 
umental event.” 

Music retailer Trans World 
Entertainment Corp. (TWEC) 
also stepped into the event 
spotlight. TWEC announced a 
19.9% stock buy in Woodstock 
Broadcasting Network Corp. 
The plan, explained TWEC 


boss Albert Higgins: Use con- 


tent from www.radiowoodstock. 
com to drive international traf- 
fic to his company’s Web site, 
www.twec.com. The deal will 
be promoted at the compa- 
ny’s brick-and-mortar outlets 
around the world. Said Hig- 
gins, “This is an exciting op- 
portunity to marry retail stores 
with cross-marketing and 
branding on the Internet.” The 
stock deal gives Woodstock 
Broadcasting more money to 
get fresh content into the 
pipeline. 

Whether www.woodstock. 
com survives remains to 
seen. But this much is already 
clear: Insta-sites built around 
events, disposable or not, give 
Web-savvy business and tech- 
nology leaders another poten- 
tially powerful tool. 


be 


Cash and info 

The longest lines at Wood- 
stock ’99 weren’t for pizza, 
henna tattoos, naked showers 
(a.k.a. the Shag Aquarium), 
free hemp brownies (sicken- 
ingly sweet, awful) or Porta- 
Potties. They were for e-mail 
and automated teller ma- 
chines. 

At any moment during the 
four-day festival, hundreds of 
pierced and sunburned Gen X, 
Y and Z’ers stood in scalding 
sun outside the 24-hour Cyber 
Lounge tent. 

Inside the dark, cool tent, 
revelers tapped away at any of 
100 PCs ona temporary T1 line 
to zap personal “I’m at Wood- 
stock!” e-mails. Some loungers 
lingered to check demos by Sil- 
icon Graphics Inc. (screaming 
workstations; open source 
code); Creative Labs Inc. (new 
Lava video plug-in for MP3 and 
new Nomad portable MP3 
player); AMP3.com and 21E 
Web Network Inc. (live broad- 
band Webcast); Magix Entex- 
tainment (audio and video cre- 
ation software); and Beenz.- 
com (e-commerce tokens). 
Note how each offering is cal- 
culated to stoke Web traffic 


nonstop global broadband 


and product demand. 

No matter that Friday night, 
foul-smelling rivulets of rain- 
soaked human waste seeped 
into the tent, closing opera- 
tions until cleaning crews fin- 
ished disinfecting. At 10 a.m. 
Saturday, the lines were back 





up, right until Sunday night’s | 


flaming finale. 


~ BUSINESS: 


|MOBILE 
[PRODUCTION 


NO CHEESY WEBCASTS HERE: Two professional satellite trucks beam 


| company do events at which 
e-mail, Web, satellite, kiosk or 
ATM access makes sense? 
| Should you sponsor a Cyber 
Lounge of your own? 

Think of other possibilities: 
Online insurance sales at a mo- 
torcycle show, for example 

One of the most impressive 
technological feats at Wood- 


Wendy Allen, AMP3.com’s | 


director of operations, says it 
took her team, including infor- 
mation systems director Dou- 
glas Cornell, about a week to 
create the large Cyber Lounge 


from scratch. (And remember, | 


that’s on a rural and semi- 
| deserted former air base.) 
| “We’re taking Woodstock into 
the 21st century,” she beamed. 

To be sure, this was no 
Comdex at Woodstock ’99. Pot 
smokers outnumbered e-mail- 
ers by, I don’t know, say 1,000 
to 1 (though some overlap was 
inevitable). And, yes, rampag- 
ing rowdies later bashed the 
brains (and bucks) out of sev- 
eral ATMs and carried off an- 
| other. 

Still, putting temporary tech- 
nology where people gather is 
a small but doable and impor- 
tant step toward pervasive 
public computing. It legit- 
| imizes the question: Does your 











stock "99 was an around-the- 
clock, broadband global Web- 


cast. The netcast was calcuiat- 


ed — you guessed it — to drive 
Web traffic and e-commerce 
sales to organizer AMP3.com 
and its partners. 

We’re not talking about the 
usual cheesy Webcast setup, 
typically a couple of PCs and a 
Web cam. No, the goal here 
was “bring television to the In- 
ternet,” said Rick Davis, CEO 
of 21E Web Network. Live 
feeds from the Nashville start- 
up supplied continuous, com- 
mercial-quality broadcasts to 
www.woodstock.com, sponsor 
www.amp3.com, pay-per-view 
on DirecTV and other major 
satellites. 

Here’s how: Two production 
trucks from Digital Storage & 
Media Networks in Atlanta 
transmitted a digital signal via 
satellite to Nashville where it 
sat on 5.6 petabytes (!) of stor- 
age. There, it got compressed 
on industrial-strength televi- 
sion equipment and was sent 
digitally as high-quality video 
via broadband fiber. 

21E Web Network used the 
event to show off its own tech- 
nology before launching its 
new interactive broadcasting 
service in the fourth quarter. 
interesting for 21IE Web Net- 
work, for sure (especially if, 
say, a major network decides to 
buy it out.) But for the average 
technologist or 
leader, there’s also a clear sig- 
nal: Forget rinky-dink 28.8K 
and 56K bit/sec. Webcasts be- 
cause broadband Webcasting 


business 


is shaping up faster than you 
think. Start thinking of public 
and internal applications, like 
training, now. 

1 know, this sounds like a 
convoluted path back to 
brick-and-mortar stores. And 
it can be. But answer me this: 
How do you get people to use 
an online service if they’re not 
already online? 


Liking IT 

If there’s one more subtle 
takeaway from Woodstock '99, 
it might be this: These hip- 
hopping, foul-talking 
Sybarite ravers might not be 
the Web or computer 
technology per se. But they 
definitely like what technology 
does for them (even if they 
don’t know it’s there). 

The coming generation of 


young 


into 


consumers and workers wants 
technology — from the multi- 
ple computer consoles needed 
the 
gajillion-watt 


to run a decent rave to 
sophisticated 
sound systems at Woodstock 
to the ability to easily buy cool 
CDs online or download MP3 
tracks to playing Quake or oth- 
er multiplayer 
— that silently and ef- 
fortlessly serves them, not vice 
versa. It’s probably true now in 
your business and will become 


worldwide 


games 


only truer as time moves on. 
Don’t think Woodstock. 
Think Jetsons. 9 


MOREONLINE 


For the original, Ic ve 
links, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 


THE LONGEST LINES AT WOODSTOCK "99 were for mobile ATMs and two nearby Cyber Lounges, where 
| show-goers could send e-mail and see cool product demos 
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SEC Fines Brokers for 
Missing Y2K Deadline 


Disclosures due 
a year ago 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 
In its latest round of year 
2000-related disciplinary 
actions, the Securities 
and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC) has fined four 
brokerages a total of 
$170,000 for failing to file 
Y2K 


ports on time 


full 


disclosure re- 


The firms were among 
37 brokerages charged by 
the SEC last October for 
failing to file all or part of 
their year 2000 status re- 
ports. A lawyer who rep- 
resents two of the bro- 
kerages _ New York 
based J. W. Barclay & Co 
and Stonegate Securities 
Inc. in Dallas — said he 
believes the $50,000 fines 
assessed against his 
clients for filing their re- 
ports late are “excessive, 
arbitrary and wrongful.” 
SEC 
brokerages with 
$100,000 in 


Under require- 
ments, 
more than 
net capital were required 
to file two Y2K disclo- 
sure forms (a fill-in-the- 
blanks form and a narra 
tive form) by Aug. 31 
1998. According to a doc- 
SEC’s ad- 
ministrative proceedings 
obtained by 


world, the SEC 


ument of the 


Computer- 
didn’t re- 
ceive Part II of Stone- 
until 


Another firm that 


gate’s disclosure 
Oct. 5 
was fined — V. B. C. Se- 
curities in Clifton, NJ. — 
II of its 


the 


didn’t get Part 


disclosure form to 


Nationa) 
Securities 


Association of 

Dealers Inc. 
(NASD) until “on or after 
Oct. 7,” according to the 
document. 

A fourth firm, William 
Scott & Co. in Union, NJ., 
was fined $20,000 for 
failing to file the required 
forms. According to the 
document, Joseph W. 
Glodek, 
William Scott, claimed to 
have faxed the disclo- 
sures to the NASD. 

The SEC may take fur- 


president of 


ther actions against way- 
ward brokerages before 
year’s end. Last month, 
the SEC approved a rule 
that allows it to 
down brokerages or 
transfer 


shut 


customer ac- 
counts to other securities 
firms if the firms haven't 
verified completion of 
their Y2K projects by 
Nov. 15. 

Executives for the four 
firms blamed the late fil- 
ings on everything from 
miscommunication with 


colleagues to fax prob- | 


lems. In her decision, 
SEC Judge Brenda Mur- 
ray said the brokerages 
the SEC 
“for no good reason.” 
Paul Bazil, an attorney 
at Washington-based Pic- 
kard & Djinis LLP who 
and 


violated rules 


represents 
Stonegate, be- 
lieves clients were 
singled out unfairly. He 
pointed to dozens of oth- 


Barclay 
said he 


his 


er brokerages that were 
maximum of 
NASD’s 
regulatory arm last Octo- 
ber. Bazil said both firms 
are Y2K ready and will 
likely appeal the SEC’s 
fines. The firms must file 
an appeal before the end 
of this month. “We're still 
not sure” whether we'll 
appeal the SEC’s actions, 
said Edwin Buchanan 
“Bucky” Lyon IV, a prin- 
cipal at Stonegate. 

A spokesman said the 
SEC’s actions are in line 


fined a 


$3,200 by the 


with the agency’s charter 
to protect investors’ in- 
The SEC, which 
was heavily criticized for 
what some said were lax 
Y2K disclosure require- 
ments before a July 1998 
revision, 
more proactive than ever 
before,” said Stephanie 
Moore, an analyst at Giga 
Information Group Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass. D 


MOREONLINE 


terests 


‘seems to be 


| For resources related to yeai 2000 


disclosure such as articles and pub 
lications, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 


ED 
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YOURDON 


Y2K’s nastiest work 


2K CONTINGENCY planning is hard work, and your 

business users will need all the help they can get. It’s 

not hard just because it forces people to confront un- 

pleasant scenarios that they would prefer to ignore. It’s 

also hard because the people doing the planning are of- 
ten the same ones who were involved in the year 2000 remediation. 
It’s hard because people think of Y2K failures as all-or-nothing sce- 
narios. And it’s hard because people assume that Y2K problems 
won’t occur until midnight on Dec. 31. 


One difficulty involves the people who typi- 
cally lead the contingency planning effort. Sup- 
pose the question is raised: What happens if the 
billing system is down? The Y2K team member 
assigned to the finance department is likely to 
shout, “That can’t happen! We've tested it! It’s 
compliant!” 

The contingency planning group should as- 
sume that all systems could fail; but that’s a dif- 
ficult mind-set for someone who has spent the 
past year doing everything possible to prevent 
the system from failing. If the entire team has 
this kind of mental block, the 
contingency plan is likely to fo- 
cus only on the external systems 
(for example, utilities) over 
which the team has no direct 
control. Make sure your team has 
at least one or two members who 
were not involved in the remedi- 
ation effort and who tend to have 
a pessimistic view of IT systems. 
Auditors, quality-assurance spe- 
cialists and security experts are 
good candidates. 

Contingency planning is also 
difficult because planners some- 
times assume that all failures are 
permanent. But that’s rarely true. 
In some cases, the failure can be 
repaired in moments (for exam- 
ple, by rebooting a desktop PC); 
in many cases, it can be repaired 
within two to three days. Of 
course, there is the possibility of 
a monthlong or yearlong disrup- 
tion, and the contingency plan- 
ners need to address those sce- 
narios, too. 

But the first question is: “Would anyone in 
the organization even notice if the XYZ system 
was unavailable for a few minutes?” Chances 
are they’ll shrug. Then you can ask, “How seri- 
ous would the impact be if the XYZ system was 
down for a few days? Would we go bankrupt?” 
In many cases they’ve already experienced out- 
ages of two to three days and have already 


The planning 

group should 
assume that 
all systems 


could fail. 


A 


| 
| 


found ways of coping with the problem. It’s 
only when you reach durations of a few weeks 
or a few months that users become visibly 
nervous about the prospects of keeping their 
business processes operating in some accept- 
able fashion. 

Finally, remember that some contingency- 
planning scenarios may actually occur before 
Jan. 1. That means that contingency plans have 
to be finished substantially before that date and 
such things as war rooms need to be in place. 
Y2K project teams are already familiar with 
some of the “trigger” dates that 
could cause such problems — for 
example, the Aug. 22 rollover 
date for the Global Positioning 
Satellite system. But consider 
also the impact of anticipatory 
policy decisions on the part of 
business and industry. The U.S. 
government has announced, for 
example, that on Oct. 1 it will 
publish its list of “risky” coun- 
tries. That may lead to pre-Y2K 
restrictions on air travel to those 
nations. Similarly, contingency 
planners should assume that civil 
unrest might occur during the 
final few days of the year. What 
will you do, for example, if your 
corporate headquarters is inac- 
cessible because the police have 
outlawed vehicular traffic into 
and out of the region? Don’t think 
it can happen? Ask the Broadway 
theater owners in New York. 
They may already have been 
ordered to close their theaters 
for New Year’s Eve. 

None of these difficulties is insurmountable, 
but they do require some pragmatic, “out-of- 
the-box” thinking. Start now, because it will be 
too late to do so on Jan. 1. BD 


Yourdon heads the year 2000 service at Cutter 
Consortium in Arlington, Mass. Contact him at 
www.yourdon.com. 
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NSTALLING an enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) system to fix year 
2000 problems is pretty much a 
past. And for more 
companies, using ERP software to 
improve internal efficiency is a 
ho-hum case of been there, done that. 

So now, many users — especially in the 
manufacturing industries that were the 
first to latch on to ERP — are moving 
ahead and looking for ways to better capi- 
talize on their investments. 

Their new goal isn’t just to modernize 
corporate systems and cut costs. Increas- 


thing of the 


ingly, priorities are shifting toward add-on 
projects that extend ERP beyond the back 
office to improve sales, customer satisfac- 
tion and business decision-making. 

For some companies, that means trying 
to use their ERP systems to support new 
e-commerce applications. Others are 
moving to install customer relationship 
management and advanced planning soft- 
ware that will be fed data by the ERP back- 
bone they’ve labored to put in place. 

“The people in my organization are say- 
ing that it’s good we've put this [ERP] 
foundation under us, but now it’s getting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EXT FOR 


fun again,” says Jim Prevo, CIO at Green 
Mountain Coffee Inc. in Waterbury, Vt 
“It’s time to start reaping the rewards.” 

Until recently, the coffee maker’s chief 
concern was getting off the old minicom- 
puter applications it had outgrown. 

It just swapped in similar configurations 
of PeopleSoft Inc.’s finance, order-man- 
agement and manufacturing 
without worrying about turning on any 
bells and whistles — a strategy that was 
expected to provide “very marginal” re- 
turns at best, Prevo says. 

Now, the bells and whistles are coming 
front and center. This summer, Prevo says, 
Green Mountain Coffee plans to start test- 
ing a PeopleSoft-based e-commerce sys- 
tem that will let stores and coffee shops 
place orders online. 

It will also look closely at new business 
analysis applications that Pleasanton, 
Calif.-based PeopleSoft is developing. Se- 
nior executives are pushing for help in fig- 
uring out “who the good customers are 
and which ones are costing us a lot of 
money,” Prevo says. “We can analyze gross 
margins very easily now, but we really 
want to go to the next level.” 

Those kinds of applications “need a 
ERP backbone to make 
them work,” says Joshua Greenbaum, an 
analyst at Enterprise Applications Con- 
sulting in Berkeley, Calif. “There are lots 
of reasons why you want to install an ERP 
system. Direct and measurable returns are 
only one of them.” 

The same kind of business and technol- 
ogy transition is taking place at Rockford 
Corp., a maker of audio equipment in 
Tempe, Ariz., that has been using Oracle 
Corp.’s ERP applications since 1995. 

Most of the emphasis so far has been on 
improving back-office operations, says 
David Richards, vice president of informa- 
tion technology at Rockford. Inventory 
forecasts are much more accurate than be- 
fore, and the 10 days that the company 


software 


well-designed 
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tRP? 


once needed to close its books each month 
have been reduced to about two and a half. 

But now, Rockford is trying to extend 
the ERP system in ways that will help dis- 
tinguish it from rivals. “After a while, you 
have to lock at what kind of competitive 
advantage you can create,” Richards says. 
“It gets to the point where you can’t cut 
[product] costs any more.” 

Like Green Mountain Coffee, Rockford 
is working to tie its ERP system to new 
Web-based applications that wiil let cus- 
tomers configure products and schedule 
repairs online. And this month, Richards 
says, it’s due to start using the ERP soft- 
ware to feed Oracle-developed analysis 
software that’s expected to help execu- 
tives track operations more closely so 
business plans can be changed on the fly. 

Both Prevo and Richards say the new 


projects aren’t expected to have a big im- | 


pact on their IT staffs. But there will prob- 
ably have to be changes on the business 


side of each company. Rockford expects | 


some turnover among business managers 
in order to bring in executives with a more 
analytical bent, Richards says. And Green 
Mountain will likely add the same kind of 
workers in departments such as finance 
and marketing, according to Prevo. 

The increased user focus on getting 
more from ERP comes at a time when ana- 
lysts are questioning the software’s finan- 
cial paybacks. Meta Group Inc. this spring 


released a report saying the average ERP | 


project costs more than it returns in mea- 
surable financial gains, although the Stam- 


ford, Conn., consulting firm says the soft- | 


ware’s potential value as a corporate infor- 
mation backbone makes the investments 
worthwhile [News, April 5]. 
High-publicity decisions to kill or post- 
pone ERP rollouts also continue to dot the 
landscape. With that as a backdrop, more 
companies “are recognizing that this is a 
project that never ends,” says Jim Shep- 
herd, an analyst at AMR Research Inc. in 





Boston. Project teams once viewed as 
short-lived are being left in place to work | 
on broadening and extending ERP sys- 
tems, he says. 

And some vendors and consulting firms | 
are starting to pay more than lip service to | 
the idea of proving that ERP can produce a | 
bona fide financial return. In the spring, | 
for example, market leader SAP AG an- | 
nounced a consulting service aimed at | 
helping users gauge the potential value of | 
installing its R/3 software. 

Other big issues to watch include efforts | 
by SAP and its rivals to make their applica- 
tions more user-friendly in upgrades due 
out later this year and to better tailor the 
software for different vertical industries. | 


Widening ERP’s Appeal 


The vertical tailoring is aimed at in- 
creasing ERP’s appeal outside its manu- 
facturing stronghold, which remains the | 
most likely place to find the software. 
Computer Economics Inc., in Carlsbad, 
Calif., said in a June report that 76% of 
manufacturers already have an ERP sys- | 
tem or are in the process of installing one. | 

ERP hasn’t penetrated other markets to 
the same degree, Computer Economics | 
said. For example, only 35% of insurers and } 
health care companies are running or in- | 
staliing ERP applications now, according | 
to its study. For federal government agen- 
cies, that figure drops to just 24%. 

But most vendors have seen their new 
sales of ERP applications hit the wall this | 
year, due in part to the end of the Y2K buy- | 
ing binge. So even the likes of SAP and Or- 
acle are devoting much of their attention | 
to developing the add-on applications 
users are now calling for. 

Extending the core ERP system is be- | 
coming a priority for users ranging from 
chemical maker Elf Atochem North Amer- 
ica Inc. in Philadelphia to Pacific Coast 
Feather Co., a Seattle-based maker of pil- 
lows and down comforters. 


Y2K is just about done, 
and streamlining the back 
office isn’t enough. Now, IT 
organizations are looking to 
reap more value out of ERP 
in sales, customer service 
and business planning 

By Craig Stedman 
Eo cca: 


“We think we’re ready for the next step,” | 
says Robert Rubin, CIO at Elf Atochem. 


The company next year plans to start sur- 
rounding its SAP R/3 system with ad- 
vanced planning tools, data warehousing 
software and other add-on packages, Ru- 
bin says. 

Deluxe Corp., a St. Paul, Minn., compa- 
ny that prints checks and authorizes cred- 
it-card purchases, spent $50 million over 
the past three years to install SAP’s fi- 
nance and procurement applications. 
More back-office software, such as SAP’s 
human resources and warehouse manage- 
ment modules, are still being rolied out. 

But those were all tactical moves aimed 
at reducing IT and clerical costs, says John 
Barton, systems architect at Deluxe. Now, 
he says, the company is putting together a 
blueprint for using R/3 more strategically 
in such areas as customer management 
and business planning. 

Pacific Coast Feather is also starting to 
look at its R/3 system as more than just a 
back-office transaction engine. The com- 
pany wants to tap into SAP’s data ware- 
housing software to analyze internal oper- 
ations and do more unified business plan- 
ning, says Mari Withnell, Pacific Coast’s 
business applications director. 

Until now, Withnell says, Pacific Coast 
has concentrated on replacing its old sys- 
tems with similar R/3 configurations that 
provide more room for growth. But that 
has left gaps to fill, such as separate plan- 
ning cycles for the company’s sales, fi- 
nance and manufacturing operations. 

“We've done the basics,” Withnell says. 
“But there’s a lot more that we haven't 
looked at yet, and that’s going to be our fo- 
cus for the next year.” D 


| MOREONLINE 


Before moving ahead on ERP, a few companies are still 
working on getting their back-office systems modernized. For 
details, visit our Web site. www.computerworld.com/more 
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Moves, 1 Step 


Irwin Seating Co. is just starting 
down the ERP road. But even at 
this stage, the maker of theater 
and stadium seats wants to take 
better advantage of its ERP svs- 
tem by extending the software 
beyond back-office basics. 

Two months ago, Irwin began 
a fast-track installation of ERP 
applications and an add-on 
package for supply-chain plan- 
ning. The Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
company plans to turn on the 
combined system next year, with 
goals of improvirig internal com- 
munications and making its pro- 
duction schedule less rigid. 

“| don’t think we'd help our- 
selves as much” by just putting in 
an ERP system, says John 
Fynewever, senior vice president 
of operations at Irwin. “The two 
together are a much more pow- 
erful package.” 

The ERP applications from 
J. D. Edwards & Co. in Denver 
should reduce administrative 
work and streamline the interde- 
partmental information flow - 
important improvements, but not 
ones that Irwin's customers are 
likely to notice, Fynewever says. 

That's where the planning 
software from Atlanta-based 
SynQuest Inc. comes in. More 

lexible production scheduling is 
a big need because Irwin's cus- 
tomers often ask to change de- 
livery schedules based on how 
construction of a new stadium or 
movie theater is progressing, 
Fynewever says. With competi- 
tion intensifying, Irwin's seating 
plant has to be able to handle 


those requests. - Craig Stedman 








Wish List 


What consultants and agency executives say 
consultants really want 


@ To be paid their regular rate without 
having to quibble over it. 


@ Fair and honest treatment by an agency 
with integrity. 


# Disclosure of the difference between the | 
pay rate and the bill rate, and inclusion in 
the loop when bill rates are increased. And | 
when that happens, they want additional | 
compensation. 


2 A streamiined and ethical recruiting 
process: They don’t want to be sent on 
countless client interviews; they want ap- 
proval before an agency submits their 
name and résumé to a client. They also 
don’t want to be contacted for jobs that 
don’t match their bill rates, skill sets or 
stated objectives. 


To be paid on a 1099 or business-to- 
business basis vs. as a W2 hourly temp. 


a Compelling, challenging projects. 


= Health insurance and 401(k) benefits ef- 
fective from the first day of work. 


@ Access to training. 
Leslie Goff 
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Rebellious 
Consultants 


Struggling to hold on to key consultants? Keep struggling. 
Consultants we talked to say the idea of loyalty to an agency 
is an oxymoron By Leslie Goff 


WHEN A SKILLED computer consultant 
can choose to work just about any- 
where these days, what inspires loyalty 
to a particular agency? For consultan- 
cies, that’s the $25,000 question. 

With turnover rates at consulting 
agencies reportedly ranging from 30% 
to 40%, many companies are sampling 
the tried-and-true retention techniques 
of Fortune 500 companies to hold on to 
salaried and hourly consultants. 

Consider these retention efforts: 
= Metro Information Systems Inc. in 
Virginia Beach, Va., is organizing quar- 
terly social outings, like beach parties 


and basketball games, and maintains | 


condos in prime vacation spots that are 
available free to salaried consultants. 


w Entelligence Inc. in Houston lets its | 


independent 1099 consultants accrue paid 
vacation time, based on billable hours. 

@ Analysts International Corp. in Min- 
neapolis pays overtime and awards dis- 


cretionary performance and project 
completion bonuses to salaried consul- | 


tants and hourly contractors. 

All three offer an array of insurance 
and retirement benefits, as well as free 
computer-based training courses to 


salaried consultants and hourly con- | 


tractors. But does any of this matter? 
Independent consultants say that 
loyalty and agency don’t belong in the 
same sentence, that health benefits are 
a convenience but not a deal maker, that 


most agencies don’t practice what they | 


preach and that honesty and integrity 
rank far higher on their wish list than 
perks like paid time off (see list at left). 


“Retention? In my opinion that con- | 


cept doesn’t even make sense when dis- 





cussing the agency/contractor relation- | 


ship,” says Joe FitzGerald, a Boston- 
based independent consultant who spe- 
cializes in back-end Internet databases 


and applications. In 10 years as a con- | 


sultant, FitzGerald has never worked 
for the same agency twice. 

“Sure, there are things agencies can 
do to make me prefer working with 
them over their competition,” FitzGer- 
ald says. “But these considerations only 
come into play when I’ve been offered 


contracts by multiple firms for the | 


same rate range.” 

Full-time, salaried consultants can be 
as hard to hang on to as independents. 
They often choose to go work for their 
agencies’ clients. Or they may decide, 
like Ryan Hart, that if they’re consult- 
ing, they may as well go solo. After 
three years at Andersen Consulting, 
Hart joined a smaller Chicago-based 
firm. Last year, he converted from full- 
time, salaried employee to hourly con- 


eae | 
tractor because he saw no point in 


pledging allegiance to a single agency. 
Hart stayed with the same agency so 
he could keep his current position as a 
systems architect on a major project at 
Volkswagen Credit in Chicago. But be- 
cause he wasn’t drawing any significant 


benefits as an employee, such as train- | 


ing opportunities or a 401(k) plan, he 
decided he “m 
cause there weren’t any real benefits to 
being full time,” he says. 


Hart says he has been able to keep his | 


insurance package. But overall, “as an 


agency, it hasn’t met all my desires,” he | 


says. When his Volkswagen gig is up, 
he’ll search for the next best contract. 


ay as well be hourly be- | 





Hart, FitzGerald and other consul- 
tants say that even the most innovative 
of perks don’t compensate for the big 
sins of omission by many agencies: 
their refusal to disclose client billing 
rates, their unwillingness to pay inde- 
pendent consultants as 1099 contrac- 
tors, their reluctance to pay consul- 
tants’ stated rates and, sometimes, their 
outright failure to pay them in a timely 
fashion — or at all. 

Despite the efforts of reputable con- 
sulting agencies to improve retention 
among full-time consultants and boost 
repeat contracts with independents, 
the lingering perception among consul- 
tants is that agencies exist for one sole 
purpose: to exploit their talents for the 
highest-possible billable rate and the 
lowest-possible pay rate. 

FitzGerald recalls an occasion when, 
after two successful interviews with a 
potential client, the agency told him it 
had submitted him for consideration at a 
rate of $48 per hour — less than half his 
stated $125-per-hour rate. The agency 
broker argued and refused to disclose 
the client billing rate, and the deal ap- 
parently was nixed. But two days later, 
the broker called him with an offer of 
$96 per hour. FitzGerald accepted, de- 
spite the ugly negotiations, only because 
he was enthusiastic about the project. 

Even Ryan, who as a former emp- 
loyee had a good relationship with his 
agency, fell victim to underhanded 
billing practices. His client informed 
him that his agency had raised his bill 
rate, but the agency hadn’t cut him in on 
the increase. When he told his agency 
he knew about the rate hike, it acqui- 
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esced and cut him in. Had the client not 
told him, he never would have known. 

Agencies aren’t exactly in denial. “It’s 
a foregone conclusion that the salaries 
they receive must be on a par with what 
our customers are paying and our com- 
petitors are paying,” concedes Sarah 
Spies, executive vice president at Ana- 
lysts International. 

But even agencies that have demon- 
strated a commitment to building long- 
relationships with consultants 
downplay compensation issues and are 
reluctant to go on record with the differ- 
ence between pay rates and bill rates. 

When it comes to retention strate- 
gies, agencies are more focused on the 


term 


soft side: providing challenging proj- 
ects, a solid benefits package and a feel- 
ing of belonging. 
“We don’t view our consultants as 
employees; we view them as our cus- 
s,” says Steve Satterwhite, presi- 
dent of Entelligence, a Southeastern re- 
gional agency that works almost exclu- 
sively with independent consultants. 


BUSINESS 


The company, whose clients include 
Shell Oil Co. and Texaco Inc., offers a 
full bouquet of benefits, dubbed “The 
Free Agent Promise.” Benefit offerings 
include health insurance (Entelligence 
pays 75% of the cost), life insurance 
(100%), dental (100%), a 
401(k) program, six paid holidays and 
accrued paid vacation. 

Entelligence focuses on exciting proj- 


ects as the big draw. The trump card 


insurance 


that keeps consultants on its roster is 
attention to individual needs, such as 
advancing cash for a move. The compa- 
ny also assigns a recruiter to free agents, 
who starts searching for the next big 
project before their current one ends. 
Metro Information Services has also 
adopted strategies to make its consul- 
tants feel like more than just numbers, 
says Brad Breseman, a vice president at 
the company. Metro has staff coordina- 
tors at each client site who “meet with 
[consultants] every two weeks so they 
feel like part of the Metro culture,” Bre- 
seman says. The coordinators help con- 


sultants set career goals and search for 
their gigs. The benefits package 
depends on whether a consultant is full 
time or hourly, but benefits for both in- 
clude an employee referral bonus 
($6,000 paid out during 24 months) and 
access to 800 online courses available 
it the company’s staff-only Web site. 

[raining for new opportunities is at 
the heart of Analysts International’s re- 
tention strategy. The company has con- 
tracts with two computer training ven- 
dors, offers online coursework and re- 
imburses consultants for outside class- 
es, such as certification courses, Spies 
says. The company also assigns a staff 
liaison to each consultant: “The staff 
manager is the ombudsman, presenting 
the career desires of the technical staff 
so our [branch] locations can deter- 
mine what might be possible that meets 
our needs and their needs,” she says. 

As for how effective their tovchy- 
feely strategies are, that remains un- 
clear. Breseman Metro Interna- 
tional, which has approximately 2,600 


says 


We don’t view our 
consultants as 
employees; we 

view them as our 

customers. 


STEVE SATTERWHITE, PRESIDENT 
ENTELLIGENCE INC 


consultants and 42 offices 1 
joesn’t track turnover percentages or 
Full-tim 


members, who make up approximately 


return engagements 


55%, stay an average of 18 months. 


hourly independents are ially with 
the agency about a 

Spies also doesn’t have figures on re- 
turn engagements by independent con- 
sultants at Analysts International. The 
company has about 4,000 consultants 
nationwide, both full time and hourly 
As for turnover, she guesses, “Oh, about 
what the average is — about 30% 
maybe.” She says she sees no signific: 
rate De 


differences in the turnover 


tween full-time staff and project hires 


iH 


and adds that it’s really 


y a problem only 
when it 


results in an interruption of 


service to the client 
Satterwhite says he loses approxi 
of his consultants to full- 


time jobs offered by clients. But 


mately 50% 
he’s 
grown to accept it. “On the one hand, I 


am losing a source of revenue. But on 
the other, if they have had : 

rience with my company, then we have 
another ally in that account,” he says 


And of the remaining 50%, a 


ll but a 


handful have remained with the agency 
for repeat engagements 


Consultants, ever the skeptics, say 


agencies aren't really 


that concerned 
with turnover because they are in an 
advantageous position: Because of the 
Internal Revenue Service’s 1706 laws 
most information technology shops are 
reluctant to hire consultants directly 
working instead through a list of pre 
ferred avoid potential 
scrutiny. In the end, both the client and 


agencies to 


the consultant lose out, they say 
‘The clients don’t understand 
they may be paying $15 


that 
an hour for a 
$60-an-hour contractor, and that is out- 
FitzGerald “The only 
one coming out [ahead] in the end is 
the broker who got the deal.” B 


rageous,” says. 


Goff is a freelance writer in New York. 
Contact her at lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 
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| BY FAWN FITTER 


| tions 
| misstep. 


N THE WEB-ENABLED, e-commer- 
cial, data-warehoused brave new 
world of information technology 
careers, job seekers who turn up 


may be making a huge career 
Although it may seem that opportu- 


nity knocks only on the newest doors, 
plenty of work is still to be found in 


| more pedestrian but no less worth- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
their noses at less trendy posi- 
| 
| 


while positions located a bit farther 


| from the cutting edge. 


For every Java jockey building the 


| perfect browser-based database inter- 
| face, there are dozens of traditional 

| systems analysts dissecting code and 

| software developers putting main- 

| frames through their paces. 


What’s more, they like it that way, 
says Bill Brannen, director of work- 
place transformation at Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. in Hoffman Estates, Ill. “We 


| put the sexy, flashy stuff up on our job- 


posting system, but the people who are 
working on the traditional things aren’t 


| flocking to apply for [it],” Brannen 
| says. “Some folks really like to work on 


assembler programming or production 
support ... I would imagine most peo- 


| ple here don’t look at their jobs and 
| think they’re mundane.” 


DUL 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Need for Traditional IT Knowledge 
With 1,700 IT employees and a 

strong recent push into online com- 
merce and data mining, Sears offers its 
share of jobs that push the technclogy 
envelope. But the company has a much 
greater need for people who can do 
security administration, mainframe 


| programming, quality assurance, desk- 
| top PC installation and other tasks that 
| fall squarely in the mainstream of tra- 


ditional IT. 
Put together a Web page showcasing 


| the latest appliances? Sure, OK, there 


might be an opening. Maybe. 

Integrate a software package from 
PeopleSoft Inc. in Pleasanton, Calif., 
into the human resources department's | 
legacy system? You're hired. 

In fact, Brannen says, the backbone 
of Sears’ IT department is the produc- 
tion support staff. All are professionals 
with at least three years of experience 
who are on call around the clock in 
case a line of code needs repair or a 
table entry needs correction. The job 
isn’t glamorous, but it takes unshak- 
able knowledge of a mission-critical 
system and the presence of mind to be 
able to fix a crash at 2 a.m. after being 
pulled out of a sound sleep by an insis- 
tent beeper. 

At Ameritech Corp., the one-time 
Baby Bell turned telecommunications 
giant in suburban Chicago, 90% of all 
IT hires go into systems development 
or systems administration. Those 
focusing too closely on Web develop- 
ment and e-commerce are severely 
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Silver Linings 

Taking on a traditional information tech- 
nology position is a trade-off. In exchange 
for passing up the short-term chance to 
take on one of the hot new specialties 


everyone's talking about, you receive 
certain long-term benefits: 


w Traditional IT jobs are the best route to a 
strong background in basic technical 
skills, which are the building blocks of any 
IT career. “Mundane” jobs like coding, 
analysis and user support paint the 
proverbial big picture of technical oppor- 
tunities. It's the equivalent of fulfilling pre- 
requisites before declaring a major. 


@ Most long-term career opportunities 
come from development, not from the 
flavor-of-the-month IT fad. Someone with 
a broad base of knowledge can always 
jump to another job or acquire a new skill. 
But someone who lacks a basic under- 
standing of how IT works as a whole has 
dug a tidy little career rut. 


w Coming up through traditional develop- 
ment ranks can give you a sweeping 
overview of a particular company or 
industry. IT employees at Sears, for exam- 
ple, end up in any one of 12 interconnect- 
ed departments ranging from credit to 
logistics to customer relations to retail 
and can branch out into project manage- 
ment, relationship management and 
general management, in addition to 
technical work. 


At Ameritech, even the most routine 
development jobs lead to a deeper under- 
standing of the telecommunications busi- 
ness; as the company's Renee M. Schnei- 
der puts it, "No matter what we sell, we 
have to go back to the [information sys- 
tems] guys . . . to build it, roll it out and 
make it work.” This broader, deeper expo- 
sure to a firm or field can help build execu- 
tive potential as well as technical chops. 


- Fawn Fitter 


limiting their chances of getting hired, 
says Renee M. Schneider, the com- 


| pany’s director of staffing for corpo- 


rate information systems. 
“The vast majority of the jobs we 


| hire for are development jobs, tradi- 
| tional mainframe and client/server 
| programmers through systems ana- 


lysts,” Schneider says. “Right now, out 


| of the 250 job postings we have in IS, 
| only four are groupware and only two 


are for Web development.” 
No, you might not be the envy of 
your friends when you're compiling 


| code while they hop aboard Web start- 


ups. But when they get laid off five 
times in six months and you're steadily 


| progressing toward CIO, with plenty 
| of savings in the bank, who'll be more 
| content? D 


Fitter is a freelance writer 
| in Brighton, Mass. 


; 
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BY JACQUELINE EMIGH 
HE WEB is adding 
new dimensions 
to conventional 
business practice 


and creating new 


types of business strategies. 
For example, electronic 


business is creating a new class | 
ot Web-based middlemen that | 
are displacing some longtime | 


intermediaries like traditional 
distributors and full-service 
brokerages. Monster.com, for 
example, is taking advantage of 


the Web’s capabilities for two- | 


way interaction by linking job 


seekers with human resources | 
Jeff Taylor, | 
president and CEO of the May- | 


recruiters, says 


nard, Mass.-based company. 
Some of the new 





middle- | 
men, like eBay Inc. in San Jose, | 


are operating auction sites that | 
use dynamic pricing, a model | 


that exploits the real-time ca- | 
pabilities of the Web to let | 


pricing fluctuate freely based 

on supply and demand. 
“Dynamic pricing is Darwin- 

ian, in that you have to satisfy 


both sellers and buyers in or- | 
der to survive,” points out Evan | 
Schwartz, author of the book | 


Digital Darwinism. 


In this new world, business- | 
es can be tough to categorize | 


and comprehend. 


Gerhard Friedrich, president | 
of Friedrich Associates, a con- | 


sulting firm in Marblehead, 
Mass., says he sees electronic 
businesses falling into two 
main groups: 


“dot.com compa- | 


nies and existing companies | 
that are undergoing business | 


transformation.” 


Dot.com ventures tend to | 


follow one of three types of 
business models: software 
start-ups, full solutions and 
“I've got an idea” 


efforts, | 


Friedrich says. Roving Soft- | 


ware, maker of Constant Con- 


tact, software that sends per- 
sonalized e-mails to Web site | 


customers, is an example of a | 
software start-up. A full solu- 


Are there business ter: 

like to learn about in QuickStudy? 
Please send your ideas to QuickStudy 
editor Stefanie McCann at stefanie 
mcecann@computerworld.com. 


MOREONLINE 


For more information on electronic business | 


strategies, visit our Web site. 
www.computerworid.com/more 


BUSINESS( 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRI 


E-Commerce Strategies 


tion example would be Boston- 
based Viant Corp., a provider 
of complete Web site develop- 
ment. An “I’ve got an idea” ex- 
ample would be Driver- 
Space.com in Waltham, Mass., 


which sells auto parts on the | 


Web at a 15% discount. 
Friedrich says companies 

must take advantage of cus- 

tomer information in their e- 


NIT 
Ns J 


DEFI 
A business model for generating and sus- 
taining revenue, designed to take advantage 
of the unique characteristics of the Web. 
There are a growing number of models and 
strategies as more businesses get involved 
in e-commerce every day. 


ION 


commerce models. “Many ex- 
isting retailers have done a no- 


toriously poor job of utilizing | 


customer information to date. 
Retailers should be using cus- 
tomer information for continu- 
ous learning, not just for trans- 
action processing,” he 
“And existing businesses of 
many kinds still tend to think 
of the Web as just a new chan- 


says. 


Types of E-Commerce Business Models 


E-COMM SITE MARKETS 


Amazon.com 


Barnes- 
andnoble.com 


Consumer-to-consumer, 


Business-to-consumer 


Business-to-consumer 


TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Physical goods: books, music 
videos, toys, 

information content: artic! 
services: auctions, gift service 


Physical goods: books, music 
videos, software, magazines 
information content: articles, chats 


services: product recommendations, 


Northern Light search service 


Services: auction 


business-to-consumer 


Business-to-consumer 


Drugstore.com 


Cisco.com 


Clockwork Pizza 
virtmall.com/cwp/cwpdeliv.htm 


Dianes-gourmet.- 
com 


Etrade 


Fidelity.com 


Business-to-consumer 


Business-to-business 


Business-to-consumer 


Business-to-consumer, 
consumer-to-consumer 


Business-to-consumer, 
business-to-business 


Business-to-consumer, 
business-to-business 


Physical goods: health, beauty 
wellness products; greeting cards 
services: ordering and shipment of 
prescription drugs and other 
products; Kodak photo services 


Physical goods: health, beauty, 
wellness produc 

services: ordering, shipment of pre- 
scription drugs and other products 


networking products. 
information: company-related 


Physical goods: computer Web-based 


nei, when, in reality, it is going 
to become their business.” 

Lee Neubecker, senior prod- 
uct marketing manager for 
online community products at 
Lycos Inc. in Waltham, Mass., 
breaks e-commerce models 
into the three Cs: “communi- 
ties, content and commerce. 
Most e-businesses fall short on 
at least one of these three Cs,” 


ENVIRONMENT GEOGRAPHIC 


Web-based International 


Web-based. 
brick-and-mortar 


Web-based International 


Web-based, National 


brick-and-mortar 


National 


Brick-and-mortar —_ International 


services: international product ordering, 


distribution 


physical goods: specialty foods; 
services: nationwide food delivery, 
Internet recipe exchange service 


Information content 
stock quotes, investment information 
services: financial services 


Information content: siock quotes, 
investment information; 
services: financial investments 


Physical goods: pizza, subs, salads, etc 
services: delivery to seven Mass. towns 


Web-based, 
brick-and-mortar 


Regional 


Web-based, National 


brick-and-mortar 


Web-based International 


Web-based International 


she says, noting that traditional 
businesses tend to have 
hardest time with the idea of 
community. 

Message boards and chat 
are ways to build 
communities. Content refers 
to information conveyed over 
the Web. News and 
stock quotes are two examples. 
Commerce is when consumers 
or businesses pay money to 
purchase physical goods, infor- 
mation or services that 
posted or advertised online. 

Haim Mendelson, a James 
Irvin Miller professor of infor- 
mation systems at Stanford 
University in Stanford, Calif., 
uses a grid to compare elec- 
tronic business models. This 
grid contains parameters such 
as type of market (business- 


the 


sessions 


stories 


are 


to-business, business-to-con- 
sumer or consumer-to-con 
sumer); type of product (phys- 
ical goods, information con- 
tent or service); and selling en- 
vironment (cyberspace vs. 
brick-and-mortar). 

Sushil Vachani, 
professor of management poli- 
cy at Boston University, sug- 
gests adding a geographic di- 
mension (international, na- 
tional, regional) to the grid. 
Vachani maintains, for exam- 
ple, that Amazon.com Inc.’s re- 
cent agreements with existing 
players in Europe have been 
prompted by the need to help 
keep pace at the international 
level with Barnes & Noble Inc., 
which is 50%-owned by Euro- 
pean-based Bertelsmann AG. 

Vachani also cautions that 
customers can be lured away 
by sites that offer the same 
product at a lower price. “After 
you've poured out millions for 
marketing, someone else 
might come in three years later 
and undercut your pricing,” he 
warns. 

To avoid that, companies 
should “try to produce busi- 
ness models that will prevent 
duplication by others,” he says. 
One way is to invest so much 
money that you create barriers 
to market entry by others. An- 
other way is to keep innovat- 
ing so quickly that competi- 
tors find it impossible to keep 
pace. D 


associate 


Emigh is a freelance writer in 
Boston. 
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SPEED AT WHICH COMPANIES ARE SIGNING UP FOR IT 
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These leading Web sites have entered a new age of Internet speed and reliability. They know that a fast Web site is key to 
building brand equity and cementing customer loyalty. But without a fail-safe method for content delivery, Web sites ris 
being crushed by peak crowds and Internet congestion. Enter Akamai (say AH kuh my). Akamai offers a f 

Internet content delivery service, guaranteeing blazing speed and rock-solid reliability. All day, every day. Find out what 
leading Web sites already know by contacting us toll-free at 1-877-4AKAMAI or 1-617-250-3000. Or visit www.akamai.com 


to find out how our 100% guaranteed service can bring your Web site up to the new standard of Internet spee 
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‘One easy payment’ 
can be one costly ploy 


ANY TECHNOL 


ocy suppliers today offer one-stop shopping: Equip- 


ment, financing, software, maintenance and services all rolled 
into one payment. While this can be a quick and easy solution, 
especially in the desktop world, it may turn out to be an expen- 


sive solution. Here’s why: 


When all the components 
are bundled into a single 
package price, you don’t 
know the true costs of each. 
You may overpay for a par- 
ticular segment of the deal. 

Car dealers have devel- 
oped this seductive packag- 
ing technique to a fine art 
with their one “low” month- 
ly payment, which spares 
the eager consumer from 
dealing with the new car 
price, the trade-in amount, 
the financing issues, insur- 
ance, shipping, get-ready 
charges and the like. What 
consumers don’t see is how 
much they’re paying for 
each individual part. 

The optimum way to ne- 
gotiate either technology or 
cars offered under this sales 


model is first to recognize 


that attractive packaging can 
be very expensive. Then 
break the package apart and 
compete, negotiate and opti- 
mize each and every compo- 
nent. Make it clear to the 
packager that you are very 
willing to acquire on a line- 
item basis — and that each 
part has to stand the test of 
competition. 

When you're through, 
don't be surprised if the sum 
of the negotiated parts isn’t 
less than the original pack- 


age price. 


Yet Another Y2K 
Fait Accompli 


The new millennium is ever 
closer, and it’s continuing to 
create great opportunities 

for some suppliers. Here’s a 


Want To Attract, Retain IT Staff? Then 
You May Want To Clean Up Your Act 


BY STACY COLLETT 
RewardsPlus of America Inc. may 
be on the fast track to success with 
its online employee benefits busi- 
ness, but a year ago, you couldn't 
tell by the office space it kept. 

The company’s bulging head- 
quarters was perched on the 15th 
floor of a suburban Baltimore build- 
ing that had a mix of commercial 
and residential occupants. 

inside, some of RewardsPlus’ 45 
employees worked in converted 
closets, and two staff members 
worked in what was once a weight 
room. The company’s president was 
banished to a smaller space when 


five new hires took over his office. 
RewardsPlus was feeling the 
same growing pains many upstarts 
do, but the cramped, cluttered con- 
ditions were taking their toll on em- 
ployees and company hiring. 
“People we wanted to hire were 
intimidated by the environment, 
thinking there was no way a compa- 
ny could survive there,” said Jamie 
Spriggs, CiO at RewardsPlus. Em- 
ployees who were once enthused by 
the promise of a bigger, neater of- 
fice grew restless as plans lagged. 
Observers say it's common. More 
than one-third of managers sur- 
veyed by office design research 


story that no doubt is be- 
coming quite common, un- 
fortunately: 

A national consumer 
goods company recently 
contracted for some year 
2000 software remediation 
work. The supplier offered a 
fixed-price contract. During 
contract negotiations the 
supplier balked at providing 
a Y2K-compliance warranty. 
The supplier cited “software 
complexity” and “relation- 
ships with external applica- 
tions” as the primary rea- 
sons for being unable to pro- 
vide one. 

The client had little lever- 
age because it was negotiat- 
ing in June for a four-month 
project that had to be com- 
pleted by Dec. 31. Options 
were also limited because 


company HLW International LLP 
said recruiting is adversely affected 
by a space that’s disorganized or 
tired. Some 39% said employee re- 
tention is adversely affected by 
cluttered and rundown office space. 
With today’s competitive market, 
“prospective employees, particular- 
ly young professionals, are demand- 
ing their workplace be conducive to 
productivity and creativity,” said 
Susan Boyle, senior managing part- 


Clean Up Your Act! 


_ Inarecent survey of 400 
> managers and employees: 


713% 


Said their workspace 
didn’t promote 
juctivit 





the software wasn’t widely 
supported by third parties, 
and there were no in-house 
resources available. Having 
no negotiating power, the 
client had no choice but to 
cave in to the supplier’s 
terms. 

Here’s the opportunistic 
part of the equation: The 
supplier provid- 
ing the remedia- 
tion service was 
also the software 
developer. Who 
better to under- 
stand the soft- 
ware complexity? 
This is a great ex- 
ample of a sup- 
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| manager for a physician — 
clearly an organization with 

far fewer financial resources 
| than an automaker. 

Bob fell victim to a soft- 

ware company that couldn’t 
| make its product Y2K-com- 
| pliant and sent customers 
| scrambling to buy another 
| product or buy from another 
source, just one 
year after their 
initial purchase. 

Bob read the 
advice, which 
was: “It just goes 
to show we must 
correctly antici- 
pate all of the 
rights and flexi- 


plier seizing the 
opportunity, tak- 
ing absolutely no 
risk and getting 
all the money. 
Sometimes all we 
can do is not get 
angry, but get 
even — by get- 


+o 2 
JOE AUER is president of 
International Computer 
Negotiations Inc. 
(www. dobetterdeals. 


com), a Winter Park, Fla., 


consultancy that 
educates users on high- 
tech procurement. ICN 
sponsors CAUCUS: The 
Association of High-Tech 


Acquisition Professionals. 


Contact him at 


bilities we will 
ever need and 
negotiate them 
into the deal 
from the start.” 
Bob laments that 
this is a near-im- 
possible task. As 


ting a new suppli- 
er later. 


Mailbag 


In my July 5 column, I 
shared the shenanigans of an 
unscrupulous software ven- 
dor conducting highway 
robbery on an auto manu- 
facturer. Several passionate 
responses came my way, like 
the one from Bob, an office 


ner at HLW in New York. 

The study also asked 400 em- 
ployees about their workspace and 
its impact on their productivity. 


| Nearly three quarters said their 


workspace didn’t promote produc- 
tivity, 61% said access to well-de- 


| signed meeting space encouraged 
| better team skills, and half com- 


plained their workspace was too 
noisy and they were often unable to 


| concentrate on work because of it. 


Agency.com, a Web site develop- 


ment company in Boston, knows the | 
| productivity drain that comes with 


noisy, uninspired office space. 
The company’s former digs were 


| “very beige,” with a mix of high- 

| walled cubicles that offered “very 

| little chance for natural interaction” 
| peppered among an expanse of 


workstations with no wails, recalls 


| co-founder Kyle Shannon. “It was 
| too noisy,” he said. 


This year, both companies moved 
into new offices they say encourage 


; joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


routinely write software 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he put it, “Even 
lawyers, who 


contracts, cannot correctly 
anticipate all the methods 


| that those who are unethical 


| have at their disposal to 
screw the rest of us.” 
His frustration is under- 
| standable. Why don’t we all 
| let vendors know: “We're 
| mad as hell, and we’re not 
going to take it anymore.” D 


productivity and help hiring. 
|  RewardsPlus began the new year 
| inanew 30,000-sq.-ft. office in 
Baltimore's financial district. Office 
| spaces are a mix of quiet work ar- 
| eas and convenient meeting rooms. 
The company has nearly doubled 
| its staff, Spriggs said. “IT people 
are looking for the entire package. 
| They, more than others, go beyond 
| compensation. We really have the 
total package now,” he said. 

Agency.com in July moved 125 
employees to a roomier office com- 
| plex in Cambridge, Mass. Wails are 
| low to create an open-space feel 
| and let in natural light. 
| While it’s still too early to mea- 
| sure results, one hire who wavered 
| on joining Agency.com changed his 
mind when he saw the company’s 
new space, Shannon said. 

“Will having a great space defi- 
nitely make great work? No,” Shan- 
non said. “But having a lousy space 
| definitely hinders it.” D 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A WORD ABOUT 
THE NEW MANAGEMENT TEAM: 


ATTITUDE 


BE AN IT LEADER _ 


It takes something extra to be an IT Leader. Like passion. And one entrant will be chosen to present his story 
Vision. And attitude. it takes real leadership qualities to usher at Nexus 2000—Computerworld’s conference on Hot 

an enterprise into the future of technology. Computerworld Emerging Technologies in Palm Springs, CA this December. 
celebrates the men and women who are our IT Leaders. Email us at IT_Leader@computerworld.com. We'd like the 


SEND US YOUR IT LEADER STORY. world to know about the new leadership team. 
As the Newspaper for IT Leaders, Computerworld is constantly 

on the iookout for technology stories punctuated by extra- 

ordinary impact on the bottom line. Send us yours. It could 

wind up in the pages of Computerworld. 
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COMPAG. Better answers. 


Armada M300 Series at $1,999* 
+ 3.1 lbs, 0.9" thin « Intel” Mobile Celeron” processor 333 MHz « 11.3" color TFT display 
+ 4 GB™ Hard Drive + 64 MB RAM « 56K V.go integrated modem! « Optional Mobile Expansion Unit 





TOO MUCH, 
100 FAST 


PC vendors are fast- 
tracking basic changes 
that could create com- 
patibility nightmares for 
IT. An exclusive survey 
shows that you like the 
technological improve- 
ments — but would 
rather phase the changes 
in slowly. » 68 


SWITCHES 
SMARTEN UP 


A smarter load- 
balancing switch from 
ArrowPoint Communi- 
cations Inc. learns where 
content is stored on 
your system, anticipates 
hot content and speeds 
Web site visitors to the 
address they seek. » 62 


Q&A: TANDEM'S 
JAMES TREYBIG 


The founder and former 
CEO of Tandem knows a 
lot about what it takes to 
achieve high levels of 
application uptime. In 
an interview, he explains 
why electronic compa- 
nies’ sites keep crashing 
and blows holes in ven- 
dor promises of 99.99% 
uptime. D 61 


OUTSOURCE 
YOUR SEARCH 


Emerging Companies: 
Searchbutton.com offers 
to index your site and 
supply search tools for 
your visitors for little or 
no money. Has it got 
competition? Plenty. ) 64 


REUSE - FOR REAL 


Even with year 2000 and 
a massive application to 


develop and deploy, 
developers at Un 


Underwriters Group are | 


investing in component 
reuse. That investment 
is expected to pay off 


soon, when the company | 


deploys an application 
on which it saved 80 
developer-months. » 60 


690 MHz! 


Seeking to step out of 
Intel’s shadow, Advanced 
Micro Devices throws 
down what it claims is 
the fastest x86-type 
processor on the market. 
Analysts agree the chip 
is a flamethrower but 
say the real test lies in 
AMD’s execution. 3 61 


FORMS ON 
THE HOOF 


The Holstein Associa- 
tion tracks (what else?) 
cows at 25,000 dairy 
farms. That means 
600,000 forms each 
year — most of them 
filled out by hand. To 
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alata Bante ay 
MICHAEL ROMAN: “We 
PEM COR CLM Us Mr. 
reps out of technology 
and put them in sales 
ue] i 


prevent udder chaos, the |? 


group uses an optical 
character recognition 
tool from Microsystems 
Technology. » 60 


READY FOR 


BROADBAND? 


Commentary: James 
Connolly writes that as 
consumers taste broad- 
band at home, corporate 
Web site managers had 
better start preparing. 
Users will be spoiled by 
the download speed and 
persistent connection. 
Are you ready? » 62 
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Exec Tech 
Flashback 
Hardware .... 
Networks. . 
Software 


~PUT CUSTOMERS 
FRONT & CENTER 


IT managers who thought they were implementing 
sales force automation packages report that what 
they really needed — and are now working toward — 
are true customer relationship man- 
agement systems. That means having 

a broader range of data available to 

teams of users at all times. 








BRIEFS 


Web Expense App 
Works With R/3 


Solix Internet Inc., a start-up in 
Santa Clara, Calif., has released a 
Web-based travel and expense 
management application that can 
be tied to SAP AG’s R/3 software 
and other enterprise resource 
planning (ERP) systems. The self- 
service package runs on Windows 
NT and Solaris servers and lets 
users process expense reports on- 
line, Solix said. 

Pricing for the package starts at 
$250,000. 


www.isolix.com 


Software Automates 
Parts Sourcing 
San Francisco-based start-up 
Supplybase Inc. has released supply- 
chain software that automates the 
process of sourcing custom parts 
used in high-tech products such as 
computers and medical devices. The 
application runs on a central Win- 
dows NT or Solaris server and lets 
manufacturers deal with parts sup- 
pliers via e-mail and Web browsers. 
Links to a global directory of more 
than 25,000 suppliers are provided. 
Pricing for the software starts at 
$260,000. 


www.supplybase.com 


Marcam ERP Upgrade 


Marcam Solutions inc. in Newton, 
Mass., has announced an upgrade 
of its ERP software for process 
manufacturers. The upgrade includes 
new activity-based costing and bud- 
get analysis modules. Protean 3.1 
also runs on the IBM AS/400 and 
has expanded support for managing 
product returns and order transfers. 

Pricing for the upgrade starts at 
$100,000. 


www.marcam.com 


Windows Text Editor 


Helios Software Solutions in Long- 
ridge, England, has released TextPad 
Version 4.0, a Windows 98/95/NT 
text editor. The new release fea- 
tures color syntax highlighting for 
C/C++, HTML and Java and free 
add-ons for Peri, AutoLisp, Pascal 
and other languages. 

The software costs $27. 
www.textpad.com 
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Real-World Reuse: Insurer 
Sees Components Pay Off 





Estimates early adoption will save 100 months of developer time 


BY DAVID ORENSTEIN 


VEN with year 2000 | 
and a massive appli- | 
cation to develop and | 
deploy, developers | 
at Universal Under- | 


writers Group (UUG) in Over- 


land Park, Kan., are willing to | 
invest- | 


make a burdensome 
ment in long-term efficiency. 


| rare in corporate information | 
technology, analysts said. “A | 
lot of companies are taking | 


stabs at it,” said author and 


edits the “Component Devel- 


opment Strategies” newsletter. | 


But only about 3% to 5% of cor- 


| the discipline, including the 


But that investment is ex- | 


pected to pay off soon, when 


the company deploys an appli- | 


cation on which it 


saved | 


roughly 80 developer-months | 
— thanks to reuse. “We began | 


to reorganize our entire de- | 
partment to enable reuse last | 
year,” said R. G. Eaton, director | 
of the solution support center | 


at the specialty auto insurer. 


New Philosophy 


Reorienting a development | 
team to develop code that can | 


| Lines of 
generated code 


Total components 30 
Number of reused 
components 10 


Estimated time saved ; 
from reuse 80 months* # 


21 million 


be reused in future projects is | 


consultant Paul Harmon, who | 


porate IT shops fully embrace | 


new development philosophy 
and roles it requires, he esti- 
mated. “You’re talking about 
changing the whole culture,” 
Harmon said. 

Rather than churn out lines 


of ad hoc code to finish a proj- | 


ect, Harmon said, organiza- 
tions focused on reuse must 


the same components 
could address. Each compo- 


sible. Many companies dare 


| not risk lengthening their de- 
s | velopment cycle. 


| Teamwork 


But convinced of the value of | 
| applications in two years using 


reuse, UUG asked Toronto 
consulting firm Castek Soft- 
ware Factory Inc. to help over- 
haul its development team 





structure to achieve reuse. New 
teams will find and acquire 


Scanning Technology Outstanding in its Field 


Group uses optical technology to track 
Holstein cows at 25,000 dairy farms | 


| investment and paid for itself 
| in the first year, said Rick 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
The Holstein Association USA 


Inc. tracks Holstein cows at | 
25,000 dairy farms across the | 
country. That means handling | 


600,000 forms each 


most of them filled out by hoof | 


(OK, by hand) 


Every time a new Holstein | 
calf is born, the farmer fills ina | 


form that lists birth date and 
the names of the parents. De- 


spite attempts to get dairy | 
farmers to send in the forms | 
electronically, about 80% are | 


still on paper. The others are 
entered via the organization’s 
file transfer protocol site or are 
mailed on diskette. 


To expedite the record- 


keeping process, the Holstein | 


Association two years ago 


started using OCR for Forms 


year — | 


from Tampa, Fla.-based Mi- | 
Inc. | 


crosystems Technology 
OCR for Forms is an optical 


and hand-printed text 


| Brattleboro, Vt.-based associa- 


tion also considered compet- | 
ing software from Datacap Inc. | 


in Tarrytown, N.Y. 


How It Works 


Information lifted from the 


Informix Corp. database. The 
scanned forms and digitized 


pictures of the cows are stored | 


| in ApplicationXtender, an 
| archiving system from Online 


Technologies Group Inc. in | 


Bethesda, Md., for identifica- 
| tion purposes — the variations 
| in Holsteins’ signature black 


character recognition (OCR) | 
tool that scans both machine- | 
The | 


forms is stored in a 60G-byte | 


| spots are as unique as human 
fingerprints. 
The system was a $200,000 


Cronce, executive director of 
information systems at 
Holstein Association. Scan- 
ning, verifying, indexing and 


fewer than needed for manual 
processing, Cronce said. He 
said the company gets 85% 

| accuracy from the OCR 

| technology. 

| Other data 

about the 

cows is gath- 

ered by 50 

workers who venture out 

to dairy farms to rate ani- 
mals on about 15 traits (such 

| as height and width) using 

| rugged handheld computers 
from DAP Technologies 


Corp. in Tampa, Fla. The in- @ 


formation is then uploaded to 


analyze the business to find | 
| overlapping application needs | 
| that 


nent must be as flexible as pos- | 





the | 


archiving the forms now re- | 
quires about 12 people, nine | 





reusable components from the 


| outside world; harvest them 
| from in-house efforts; 
| tain and enforce reuse process- 


main- 


es; plan and manage the enter- 
prise’s software architecture; 
classify and certify reusable 
components and _ processes; 


| test code performance and 


quality; and support the use of 
development tools. 

UUG expects to reap the 
benefits of its early adoption of 
component-based develop- 
ment, which began in 1995, 
when it deploys a massive 
client/server version of a once 
mainframe-only application in 
October. 

About one-third of the appli- 
cation, which has more than 21 
million lines of generated code, 
is composed of reused compo- 
nents (see chart). UUG wrote 


Dallas-based Sterling Software 
Inc.’s Cool:Gen, which allows 
developers to design compo- 
nents and generate the under- 
lying code. 


| the Informix database where it 


is used to predict the future 


| production of a given animal. It 
| will also help farmers locate an 


ideal sire for a specific cow by 
running special algorithms 
against the database. 

The association is now eval- 
uating automated processing 
of other forms, such as those 
used for blood typing and 
embryo transplants. Though 
there are fewer forms to 
process, Cronce said the Hol- 
stein Association “can now see 
payback” for automating the 
processing of 15,000 to 20,006 

forms annually. D 
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Web's High-Availability 
Issues Create Challenges 


Interview: Tandem founder James Treybig 
says he scoffs at claims of 99.99% uptime 


and 

former CEO of 

Tandem Comput- 

ers Inc. — a ven- 

dor of very high- 

availability systems and now a 

Compaq Computer Corp. sub- 

sidiary — James Treybig knows 

a lot about what it takes to 

achieve high levels of applica- 

tion uptime. ‘Today, he’s a part- 

ner at Austin, Texas, venture 

capitalist Austin Ventures and 
invests in high-tech start-ups. 

Treybig recently spoke with 

Computerworld senior editor 

Jaikumar Vijayan about high- 
availability issues on the Web. 


S FOUNDER 


Q: What are some of the biggest 
challenges companies face in 
building reliable, scalable Web en- 
vironments? 

A: Ensuring data integrity. The 
hardest problem is making 
sure that when something fails, 
you don’t lose data. For many 
companies, as long as you can 
get back on the air quickly, fail- 
ure is OK if you can do two 
things: a [system] dump to find 


out what caused the problem, 
and [making sure] no data got 
corrupted. Failure always rais- 


es the problem that you lose | 


data... . Over time, it’s like can- 
cer in your database. ... You 
have a huge crash, 

and you can’t recov- 

er any data. 


Q: There has been a 
spate of high-profile 
service outages re- 
cently. Why? 

A: Some of the com- 
panies doing e- 
commerce are new 
ones. They start 
without much mon- 
ey and without hav- 
ing a way to address 
all these 
They build systems; they ex- 
plode; they build them again. 
They don’t have good applica- 
tion testing; they don’t do fail- 
they don’t do 


issues. 


ure analysis; 
stress tests. 
Then 


and-mortar 


have the brick- 
companies 


have been around a long time 


you 


JAMES TREYBIG 
knows whatittakesto A: It is 
achieve high levels of 
application uptime 


who 


— but not necessarily oniine. 
When you look at e-commerce, 
your business revolves around 
the Web. That means changing 
systems, upgrading them, do- 
ing new software releases. .. 

These are all problems. 


Q: So what should companies do? 
A: Fault tolerance is like having 
a dial tone. You can’t look at 
the [hard- 
ware] system any- 
The archi 
tecture of the 
whole complex is 
really key to avail- 
ability, reliability, 
scalability and data 
integrity. 


only 


more. 


Q: Isn’t that expensive 
to achieve? 
You 
want to be cost-ef- 
You 
have all your data- 
bases on Unix boxes, you may 
be running your applications 
on NT boxes. You can partition 
your data over lots of systems 
that are 
something fails, you don’t lose 
or you have duplicate 


not. 


fective. may 


reliable so 


data... 


data running on separate sys- 


tems. ... The architecture of 


AMD Launches Lightning-Fast PC Chip 


Targets workstation 
and server markets 
for new revenue | 


BY JAMES NICCOLAI 
Advanced Micro Devices Inc. 
saved a surprise for the launch 
of its Athlon processor last 
week: a 650-MHz version that | 
AMD claims is the fastest x86- 
type processor on the market. 

Athlon, formerly known as 
the K7, initially will be sold in | 
high-performance desktops. | 
But over time, the chip maker | 
hopes the new processor will 
bring in revenue from the | 
more profitable workstation 
and server markets. 


IBM and Compaq Computer | 


Corp. will be the first big-name 
vendors to Athlon 
desktops later this month or 
early next month, an AMD 
spokesman said. Prices are ex- 
pected to start at about $1,300 
for a 500-MHz Athlon PC, in- 
creasing to more than $2,000 


release 


for PCs using the fastest chip, 


AMD said. 


Faster Than Pentium lil? 
Some analysts said Athlon is 
faster than an Intel Corp. Pen- 


tium III processor running at | 


the same clock speed. 


At 600 MHz, the AMD chip | 
was up to 14% faster than the | 


Pentium III in a handful of 
benchmark tests conducted by 
Scottsdale, Ariz.-based Mer- 


cury Research Inc. 

While analysts said AMD 
has designed a humdinger of a 
processor, they cautioned that 
its success depends on the 
company’s ability to bring 
Athlon to market without any 
significant manufacturing hic- 
cups — something the chip 
vendor has struggied with in 
the past. 

‘With AMD, the question is 
never, ‘Can they design a chip?’ 
The question is, ‘Can they 
manufacture it in huge vol- 
umes, and can they do it on 
time?’ ” 


Research Inc. in Phoenix. D 


Niccolai writes for the IDG 
News Service in San Francisco. 


that if 


said Tony Massimini, | 
chief of technology at Semico | 


the site is how you achieve 
this, not individual systems 
What mattered in the old days 
was having one system that 
was scalable, reliable, etc. 


Q: A few vendors are saying they 
might soon be guaranteeing better 
than 99% availability on their Unix 
boxes. 

A: I don’t believe that for a sec- 
ond. There is a kind of naiveté 
when peopie talk of things like 
99.99% uptime and fault toler 
ance — you know it’s not pos- 
sible. There is no stand-alone 
Unix box that is anywhere near 
99.99% availability — and 
there is no NT box for sure. 

If you don’t have underlying 
box, database and application 
protection, you are not going 
to get anywhere near that. D 


IBM Unveils 
Notebook 
Hard Drive 


BY JEFF PARTYKA 
Notebook PC users on the go 
can take 20 television- 
quality movies or 792 feet of 
shelved books with them, 
thanks to a 25G-byte hard drive 
announced last week by IBM. 

The company said the Trav- 
elstar 25GS is the world’s high- 
est-capacity notebook hard 
drive and, with an rpm mea- 
surement of 5,400, the fastest 
as well. 

IBM also announced a 12G- 
byte drive for ultraportable 
computers and an 18G-byte 
drive for mainstream porta- 
bles. Both models spin at 4,200 
rpm. 

The Travelstar drives are al- 
ready being shipped to PC 


now 


manufacturers including Com- | 
Dell | 


paq Computer Corp., 
Computer Corp., Hewlett- 
Packard Co. and IBM’s own 
Personal Systems Group, ac- 
cording to IBM. B 

Partyka writes for the IDG 
News Service in Boston. 


Toshiba to Offer 
Rewritable CD 


Toshiba Corp. has announced it will 
ship a combination writable/ 
rewritable optical drive and digital 
video disc (DVD) drive in 
September. The drive can reach a 
sustained data-transfer rate of 
600K byte/sec. when writing, 
5,408K byte/sec. when reading 
DVD-ROMs and 3,600K byte/sec. 
when reading CD-ROMs, according 
to Toshiba. 

The SD-R10G2 drive will cost 
about $520. 


www.toshiba.com 


EBiz Unveils 
Linux Net Appliance 


EBiz Enterprises Inc. has introduced 
PIA, a Linux-based personal Inter- 
net appliance. 

The system comes equipped with 
a 2.1G-byte hard drive, 32M bytes 
of RAM, an Advanced Micro Devices 
Inc. processor, a video card, speak- 
ers, a keyboard and a mouse, ac- 
cording to the Scottsdale, Ariz.- 
based company. 

The system costs $199. 


www.ebizmart.com 


Quantum Adds 
Storage Drive 


Quantum Corp. is shipping the DLT 
8000, its latest digital linear tape 
storage drive. Used primarily for 
system backup and data recovery, 
the drive offers a native capacity of 
406 bytes (up to 806 bytes com- 
pressed). The data transfer rate is 
6M byte/sec., a 20% gain, accord- 
ing to the Milpitas, Calif.-based 
company. 

The storage drive’s pricing starts 
at $6,000. 


www.quantum.com 


Getting Smarter 


Worldwide shipment 
projections for smart phones 
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Load-Balancing Switches 
Streamline Web Traffic 


Fitness Web site uses ArrowPoint tool 
to speed access and avoid overload 


BY SAM! LAIS 


s Wet Site 
hnologies Inc 


suggested 


keep the site “completely 
ransparent to the end user and 


to Thrive’s develope rs,” he 


processing-intensive CGI re- 
quests go directly to the server 
cated to handling its mes 
board. A second server 


sage 


handles more static transac 


such as downloading 


tions, 


ipes 


Recipes in Five Seconds 

It has also meant that users 
get that lemon chicken recipe 
in five seconds 

Web addre ss-spec ific switch 
ing capability isn’t unique to 
ArrowPoint, David Cal- 


lisch, director of market com 


said 


munications at switch maker 


Alteon Web 


San Jose. Alteon has beta code, 


Systems Inc. in 
free to its customers, that han 
task and will be bun 
led in its $10,995, eight-f 


. ‘ 
lies the 


switches 


year’s end. Alteon uses 
RISC processors per port 
j j 
1 


centralize 


and beckons 


i taste of it 


R BEST RADIO VOICI 


band.” Nope. Try again, and do it 
way James Earl Jones would when 
fying CNN: “BROADBAND.” The 
i 1 tone and reso- 
what a handful of 


id telecommuters have been 


uld know that 
onnections 
yadband 
nportant 
Both 
competing ca 
hnologies al- 
BROADBAND is a t low full-time, dedicated con- 
And 


andwiath 


Stampe 


sumers like that 


once they get 
Corporate Web managers 

need look no further than 

their own offices to imagine 

how a jump in residential 

broadband use will raise the 

bar for them in terms of per 

formance, securi 

ty, site design and 

content fresh- 

ness. Managers 

already can see 

employees on the 

phone, hearing 

about a Web 


(perhaps a poten- 


site 


tial business part 
ner) and, midcall, 
hitting that site 
courtesy of a ri 
data line. Re- 


sponse has to be 


JAMES CONNOLLY is Com- 
puterworld’s technology 
evaluations editor 
Contact him at 
james_connolly@ 
computerworld.com 


cessor, as Arrow Point does 


Arrow Point’s more com- 


pelling features are its abilities 


“to go learn which servers have 
which content and automati- 
cally 


route traffic to that server, and 


configure” in order to 


to react to hot content, said 


Mark Hoover, 


president of 
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Acuitive Inc., a consultancy in 
Wilmington, Del. 

The switch responds to in- 
creased requests for particular 
content by initiating the con- 
tent’s replication to cache or 
an overflow server, said Brian 
Walck, ArrowPoint’s vice pres- 
ident for product management 
and business development. 

The CS100 supports up to 5G 
bit/sec. throughput and has 16 
10/100M Ethernet 
ports. Its pricing starts at 
$17,995. The CS800 supports 
up to 16 full duplex 1OOBASE 
TX ports, and its pricing starts 
at $35,000. D 


bit/sec. 


A Traffic Cop for Your Web Site 


Imagine a four-lane highway end 
ng at your front door. Traffic 
would be madness. You would 
need a traffic cop 
And you need a switch direct- 
ing traffic to your Web site 
Of course, you have more than 
one parking area. A smart traffic 
cop would direct some cars to lot 
A, others to lot B 
or TCP-based load- 
itch directs user re- 
d on content type re- 
It checks the destination 
yr a combination of the 


quick and clean 

Now picture your con- 
sumer at home, watching 
IV and yacking on the 
phone with Uncle Charlie 
when he gets the inspiration 
to check out your latest wid- 
get — and the one offered by 
your competitor. 

Again, no need to break 
the conversation; the broad- 


band connection is always 


You're right, DSL and ca 
ble modems 
haven't had a 
huge impact on 
either the con- 
sumer or busi- 
ness sectors, and 
the phone and ca- 
ble companies are 
probably being 
overly optimistic 
if they say tens of 
millions of con- 
sumers will move 
to broadband by 
year’s end. Ser- 


which includes TCP and HTTP, 
looks the same to the switch. So a 
Web-enabled SAP AG R/3 trans- 
action looks just like a streaming 
audio request 

Once at the parking lots, dri- 
vers must navigate to the right 
building. Suppose the traffic cop 
could glance at the car, know that 
the driver wanted building A and 
so then direct the car to lot A in- 
stead of lot C 

URL-specific load balancing di- 
rects user requests based on the 
URL requested. It checks the 
HTTP payload to route incoming 
TCP flows according to user- 
defined policies. - Sami Lais 


vice providers expect to 
greatly widen DSL and cable 
modem access in the coming 
months, but a recent report 
by research group Infobeads 
in La Jolla, Calif., shows that 
more than 60% of Web users 
don’t plan to move to broad- 
band in the next year. 

However, even if it takes a 
little longer and slightly 
fewer than expected con- 
sumers upgrade, broadband 
is coming 

And the consumer-to- 
business relationship will 
never be the same because 
of it 

Now you have to ask your- 
self if your site is ready for 
this demanding, easily 
spoiled, easily turned-off 
consumer 

Do you need to be ready 
by the end of this year? 
Probably not. 

By the end of next year? 
Well, there’s a darn good 
chance. D 
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Free Seminar Today! Re-Tool For e-Business In Internet Time 


. we = "8 e-Business will test your company’s ability to change and 
y pe , 5 x335 ‘ : ahaa , ‘ 2 
Phone: 1.800.632.6265 x335 2 in change quickly. But that doesn't mean starting over. If 
Fax: 1.888.874.4279 ” a you've been relying on mainframe-based systems, discarding 
. mission-critical applications in favor of a “fresh start” could 
www.merant.com/seminars/ebusiness : 
introduce unforeseen road blocks. 


One Olympus Digital Camera Will Be 
Given Away In Each Lo a'A 






Computerworld's Enterprise Business Solutions group, 
GIGA Information Group and MERANT Micro Focus invite 
RR you to learn how your peers are deploying existing business 
applications to platforms such as UNIX, WindowsNT and 
the Web — without re-training or employee turnover. 





§ Join us and receive a road map to avoiding obstacles and 
learn how your company can gain a competitive advantage. 
Register for this free seminar today. 
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Yet Another Search Service? 


Searchbutton.com offers free site indexing and search monitoring 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN 


lary goal 
Web 


w idea; the 


site 


ites often bor 


t humans are on 


»f this search, re- 


Searchbutton.com 


SARY LAUPMAN 


7 ting n slem 
porting problems, 


providing 
work-arounds for special situa- 
tions and reporting on the 
results. In addition, Search- 
button.com’s service is likely 
t less costly and labor- 
than 


with 


to De far 


intensive do-it-yourself 
searching commercial 
search engine kits 
Searchbutton.com uses an 
age-old (well, age-old for the 
Web, technique 


known as spidering. To use the 


any way ) 


service, you simply subscribe 
by going to the Search- 
button.com site and apply with 
some basic site information. 
The company sends a small ap- 
as an agent, 
or spider, to “crawl” the pages 
and return infor- 


mation on the content it finds. 


plication, known 
of your site 


Searchbutton.com uses the 
information to build an index 
of the data contained on 
your site 

The supplies a 
small applet that includes the 
and advanced search 
forms and a Searchbutton.com 
banner ad. When a visitor acti- 


company 
basic 
form, his 


query is transparently redi- 
Searchbutton.com 


vates the search 
rected to 
servers that return an answer 
gathered from your site’s index 


Location : 480 San Antonio Road 
Suite 235 
Mountain View, Caiif. 94040 


Miles Kehoe built the start-up from a Web consulting service 





information. Spiders check for 
site updates regularly. Kehoe 
says they will check “frequent- 
ly,” and you can request an up- 
date and re-index pages that 


have changed. 


Monthly Report 

The 
monthly on the search query 
results it has received for your 
site. The report includes infor- 
mation on joing the 
searching, what they’re look- 


company will report 


who's 


ing for and what they’re not 
finding. Fine-tuned site analy- 
Search- 
button.com results and use the 
figure out 
which site visitors can’t find. 


The service is free for sites 


sis tools can grab 


information to 


with up to 2,500 pages, if you 
don’t mind putting the ad ban- 
ner on your site. Pricing for the 
company’s pay services begins 
at $300 per year for small sites 
and include indexing of up to 
5,000 pages. 

The spiders work with most 
Web servers and well-behaved 
Web pages. They support the 
fancier grades of webbery such 
as XML and Dynamic HTMI 
and the peculiarities of Allaire 
Corp.'s ColdFusion and Mi- 
crosoft Corp.’s Active Server. 


Telephone: (650) 947-8310 


Web: www.searchbutton.com 
Niche: Web site search engine 
service 

Why it’s worth watching: 
Searchbutton.com lets you out- 
source Web site indexing and 
search chores. It adds free or rela- 
tively low-cost search tools to your 
Web site and provides reports on 
visitor queries 

Company officers: 

*Miles Kehoe, president and 
founder 

* Nick Halsey, CEO 

* Mark Bennett, chief technology 
officer 

Milestones: 

January 1999: Company founded 
* August 1999: Searchbutton.com 


*Free service requires placement of 


that Search- 
button.com supplies do have 
limitations, however. 


The tools 


some 
The free service, for example, 
may have trouble indexing all 
pages on sites with multiple 
servers or understanding serv- 
er-side image maps, which are 
large graphics that may con- 
tain multiple links or activate 
several tasks. And the service 
presently isn’t compatible with 
IBM’s Lotus Domino, which 
keeps it out of contention in 
many Lotus Notes shops. 

There are less severe prob- 
lems with some Web compo- 
nents such as JavaScript events 
and frames that Search- 
button.com engineers say they 
have work-arounds for. 

Look elsewhere if your site 
is a complex conglomeration 
of multimedia files, odd appli 
cation types and convoluted 
frame sets. Ditto for sites with 
a massive number of pages 
backed up by huge databases. 
Webmasters at those 
should consider professional 
search engines from the likes 
of AltaVista, Verity and Ful- 
crum, if they haven't already. 

But for garden-variety, cor- 
porate Web Search- 
button.com and its competi- 
tors may help you gain ad- 


sites 


sites, 


vanced search capabilities for | 


your site inexpensively. D 


a Searchbutton.com banner ad 

on the site. 

* Searchbutton Plus 

pricing starts at 

$300 per year 

for 1,000 to 

5,000 Web 

pages and 

30,000 search 

queries per month. 
*Searchbutton.com 

custom pricing depends on 
requirements. 

Red flags for IT: 

* Searchbutton.com overlaps so 
many Internet tool categories that 
it'll be a tough sell. 

* Supports only HTML and text doc- 
uments right now, although the 
company says it will soon add other 
formats. 

* The service doesn't work with 
IBM's Lotus Domino, a server popu- 
lar in many corporate sectors, and 
a few other important Web compo- 
nents 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Bandwagon 
Effect 


The question isn't who competes with 


| Searchbutton.com, it’s who doesn’t 


compete. This company's search engine 
and reporting service overlaps with 
some important - and hotly contested - 
Internet tool categories, such as site 
monitoring and analysis applications 
and Web personalization systems 


The Portals 


Search engine portals, such as Alta- 
Vista, Lycos, InfoSeek and HotBot, offer 
a free search applet, usually linked to 
their portal service, that administrators 
can add to a site for free. Those indexers 


| aren'talways complete, may not dig 


down to every page in a deep site or may 
rely on external indexing agents you 
can't control. But they're not abad 
choice for small sites or subsites. Alta- 


| Vista's free tool, for example, will index 


up to 3,000 Web pages or PC files. 


| Commercial Side 
| AltaVista also sells its search engine 
| technology to organizations with mas- 


sive amounts of information, such as 
Amazon.com and the FBI. Here, it com- 
petes with the likes of Verity. Fulcrum 
and others. The ultimate luxury in do-it- 
yourself site indexing, these tools re- 


| quire proper tuning and atrained techni- 


cian or three to handle the data ware- 
housefuls of information they're capable 


| of indexing. 


| Search Engine Services 


Searchbutton.com also has competitors 
in its own niche, such as WhatUSeek 
(www.whatuseek.com), My- 
Computer.com Inc.’s SiteMiner 
(wwwsiteminer.com), Avivo 
Corp.'s Atomz (www.atomz.com) 
and FreeFind ( www. freefind. 
com) 

SiteMiner, for example, also re- 
ports back on the searches made at your 
site. Its sister service, SuperStats, is al- 
ready one of the largest Web site moni- 
toring services on the Internet. My- 


| Computer, a 1997 start-up that depends 
| onbanner ad revenue, also offers 

| WatchDog, an around-the-clock service 
| that notifies you if your Web site goes 

| down andlinks checking services. 


Similarly, Avivo's Atomz service has 
been well received by Web developers. 
Formed by three ex-Macromedia Inc. 
employees, this start-up limits its free 


| search tools to sites with fewer than 500 
| pages and 5,000 searches per month, 

| while Searchbutton.com supports up to 
| 30,000 searches per month. 
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Application Hosting: Ready for Prime Time? optimum mix of services 


Key to Future Success _ 
Clarent taps Corio for PeopleSoft applications 


CW: Once you made the decision to outsource pp n. | was afraid v ight end up with ar 
what are your responsibilities? 


BiuMHorst: We have only a few responsib 


My IT department 


nstall the client on the desktop. That's 
The SMARTsourcing Conference and 


€ problems v 


ation, or in the running of PeopleSoft, we 1 a superior, outsourced data center Expo Series’ 
t go to our key internal users. They ar nd IT orofe 
" iy | CW: At this point, is it too early to tell how the roe 
super users, people who really know 
a f F application is working? 
ystem well. They will then escalate the situation 

} BLUMHORST Things are ge y rpr 
Corio, who ts providing 24 


onference and Expo in San Francisé ; Beers Ss noothly. I expected to have issues during the fi agement practice c SMARTsourcing 


ee ; CW: What made Clarent choose Corio? f lays with such a major implementation. Yi 

CW: Please describe your current outsourcing r - " ce t Conference Series 

BLUMHORST: We eived a referen rom in d li the testing u want before going ; 4 + 
; : viding 


another company t recommended ¢ 


project 
BLUMHORST: We're outsourcing PeopleSoft : 
ate ' sourcing because you don't have t 
through Corio, which is an application service 5 3 

; : 3 whole implementation, and even though you are ided them. We had mino 
provider. We were looking for a financial package = ‘ 
ne 1 mid sized company, you galr 
and we wanted to get off our old system, which . 
4 a big package 4 
was a kluge of various packages. Most companies CW: Is this initial success attributable to you 


j | oo 5 ' 
our size typically migrate from a system like ours | CW: Once you had all the facts, was outsourcing | and Corio working closely together? 


to a mid-tier financials package. These packages | a no-brainer? BLUMHoRST: Yes, we work 


work well, but they are not as process-oriented a BuuMHoRsT: No. As the IT dire 


the major ERP packages, and if you Hanning | through some angst over having such 
to become a really big company, they have application sitting in someone else's st 
value because they tend not to scale effectively didn control i 

Typically, users go from a small system to a mid 

if of ke CW: What were the pros and cons you 


tier system, and a few f they'r 


re lu 
and they grow well, they go to a large syst considered? 


SAP and Baan BLuMHORST: One pro was being 


ae CW: How will your future relationship with 
al 


such as those from PeopleSoft 
Corio work? 


CW: What decision-making process led to this Sia oruainsientl pr os laser, Be aconex, 1 BLUMHORST: It will be an ongoing relationship 
outsourcing project? mean thr four vears. We just went live th x ould be in touch with each other quite a bit 
BLuMHokrst: If we implemented a mid-tier pack week [the first week in August] and it took us ecause we St the PeopleSoft product 
age now, and then in three or four years needed to | four m hs to reach this point If we had done it ea id at it can do will w 
graduate to a jarge package, the conversion 1 our own a few years from now, I would say 


process would be immense. This is usually the | would have taken at least 12 months. Going 
case when you have grown to be a bigger company high-end package also gave us a competitiv 
On top of that, it can cost millions of dollars. | We have all the processes of a big con pany im 
\ | i . To register, visit our website at 
You've already got a lot of data in your mid-tier mailer apany of about 200 employees 


system, and you've got a lot of ingrained processes CW: Whar is the bottom line for this project? www.brainstorm-group.com or call us 


that your people are used to that have to be CW: How about some cons? BuuMHorst: The bottom line is that outsourcing at (508) 393-3266. Also visit our web 


changed out. You have to change the workflows in | BLUMHORST: Actually, one of the cons turned out irned out to be an excellent option for us. @ 


| 


: site for a compiete agenda, list of pre- 
finance and order administration. It can take up | to bea pro. As I said, the biggest con in my mind 


: . e v ’ 
to a year, and sometimes more was having someone else tending to this critical senters, and to hear audio overviews 
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Network Appliances 


nters, you might share files 


n a storage device, 


Internet access, you 
mail,” 
Network dev 


-attached 


right share e he says. 


disks, 


network 


ras and display S; set-top boxes 
handheld 
applica- 


and Web 


and portable de 


browsers; 
»v ices; 


tion gateways; and special-pur 


you might 


ices can include 


cam- 


pose servers, such as Web and 


1 


ize 


file servers. 
Users can’t modify, 


custom- 


or personalize network 


appliances, but users can get 
access to network information, 
according to Greg Blatnik, vice 
president at 
Inc 

“Network 


Research 
alif. 


can be 


Zona 
in Redwood City, ¢ 
dev ices 


DEFIN 


used to replace one function 
or one 
a traditional general-purpose 
Xaing says. “But the 
difference is these appliances 
with the hardware and 


server,” 


come 
the 
of the general-purpose servers 
in the They 
used mainly when the IT de- 


past. 


A network appliance is ac computer peripheral that 


enables Internet access and spec 
rally has one function and does it 


se. It gene 


cialized business 


very well. Network appliances comprise hardware 
and software in one package, so they are easy to 
install — just plug the appliance in to a wall. And 
they require very little maintenance 


Office Appliances 


Her 


a 


@ Web server 

Serves up Web pages - 
many companies use Web 
servers solely for that rea- 
son. When a request is 
made by a user's com- 
puter for a specific Web 
page, the server fetches 
that page by name and 
sends it to the user's 
browser 


© Application 
gateway 
Applies security mech- 
anisms to specific 
applications, such as 
file transfer protocol 
and Telnet servers 
Companies with very 
specific security needs 
may find this appliance 
useful but slow 


© E-mail server 

or e-mail! station 
Manages the messages 
that are sent back and 


on a LAN and outside 
users. 


forth between users on a 
LAN. It also manages the 
messages between users 


1re some examples of network appliances and how they might fit into your office: 


@ Print server 

or print station 
Hooks to a printer and allows 
users on the network to access 
that printer 


© Set-top box 

Talks to the Internet. It contains 

a Web browser and the Inter- 

net's main protocol, TCP/IP. It 
connects through a phone line 

or cable TV. 


© Handheld computer 

or palmtop 
Maintains schedules, keeps 
names and phone numbers, 
does simple calculations, takes 
notes and, with a modem, ex- 
changes e-mail and gets infor- 
mation from the Web. 


@ Firewall 

Prevents unauthorized access 
to or from a private network. 
Firewalls can be implemented 
in hardware and software or a 
combination of both. The fire- 
wall is the security guard of the 
network and has one job - to 
look over every piece of infor- 
mation that flows in or out of 
the network 


subset of functions of 


software together instead | 


have been | 


applications off the 
| purpose 
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partment buys one server and 
then you have to completely 
load the software or applica- 
tions on it and then tweak it.” 
for maintenance, “the 
management can easily be 
done through a Web browser 
remotely,” 
General-purpose servers 
tend to get burdened by trying 
to run too many applications at 
the same time, Xaing says. “ 
cause of that, if one part fails, 


As 


Xaing says. 


Be- 


| the whole server has to be shut 
| down to be serviced,” 


she says. 

With a network appliance, 
you can take those parts of the 
general- 
server. That gives 


more space for the server to 


| do its core applications like 


computing or other, more 


| complicated functions that re- 


quire more memory and space, 
Xaing says. 

The network 
appliances failing are few, and 
if they do, only one application 
is affected instead of the whole 
system being shut down. 

Network appliances do pro- 
vide users with a certain level 
of reliability, experts say. “It 
has appliance-grade _ reliabil- 
ity,” Singhal says. “In other 
words, it crashes as often as a 
washer or dryer malfunctions.” 

Xaing says the benefits of 
using network appliances in- 
clude ease of installation, very 
low maintenance and very low 


chances of 


| total cost in terms of both ini- 


tial purchase and overall cost 
of ownership. 

“These products are typical- 
ly installed, managed, changed 
and maintained over time 
through a simple Web inter- 
Romney says. 

Network appliances general- 
ly sell for $500 to $1,000. 

Though still in the begin- 
ning stages of market accep- 
tance, network appliance prod- 
uct lines are being developed 
by companies such as Oracle 
Corp., IBM and Intel, which 
are looking to capitalize on 
their potential. D 


face,” 


Linkins is a freelance writer in 
Austin, Texas. She can be con- 


| tacted at kplinkins@aol.com. 


| MOREONLINE 


For more information on network 
appliances, visit our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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A Bigger, 





TECHNOLOGY: 


Better Picture 


BY RUSSELL KAY 


OT NEWS! Based on comparison tests I | 


conducted for Computerworld, you can 
now buy an under-$1,000 digital cam- 
era that takes pictures as good as those 


from a $10 disposable film camera. | 
| at hand. In this group, I found 


Now that’s progress, but the fact is, it wasn’t true just 
a year or two ago. With the latest crop of 2-megapixel 
cameras introduced this spring, digital photo quality 


is finally beginning to approach that of film. So if | 


you’ve thought about getting an expensive digital 
camera for personal or business use but held off be- 
cause you didn’t want to sacrifice picture quality, 
you’ve now got some interesting choices. 


Like most other computer- 
related hardware, prices for 
digital cameras been 
falling. Each year the major 
players in the digital camera 
market (which include Epson 
America Inc., Eastman Kodak 


have 


Co., Nikon Inc., Minolta Corp., | 


Canon USA Inc. and Olympus 


Image Systems Inc.) introduce | 


new cameras priced at $800 to 
$1,000, with 30% to 50% better 
resolution than their previous 
models. At the same time, they 
cut the prices on the previous 
year’s top-line models, for ex- 
tremely good deals. 


Newer Are Better 

But the models are 
clearly the best yet. According 
to analyst Kevin Kane at Inter- 
national Data Corp. in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., the new photo- 
quality, point-and-shoot digital 
cameras are generating con- 
siderable interest. 

“[Businesspeople] 
purchase these cameras for 
work but make use of them at 


new 


often 


home, too,” Kane says. “As a re- | 


Canon PowerShot Pro 


(www.usa.canon.com) 

$1,199 

This Canon is quite different from 
the other two cameras. It’s much 
bigger and bulkier, with a large 
housing surrounding its nonre- 
tractable zoom lens. Although it 
feels and handles a lot like a 35mm 


sult,” more high-quality digital 
cameras are entering standard 
distribution than 
ever before. 
Picking the 
needn’t be a 


channels 


right 
tough 
Quality, for the most part, can 
be described 
specification and resolution, 
and you want a camera that 
offers 2-megapixel capability. 
Once you reach that level, the 
difference between 2.1 and 2.3 
megapixels isn’t significant. 
Ease of use should be an im- 
portant part of your decision. 
All three cameras I tested let 
you know what they’re doing 
how they’re set up by 


camera 


choice. 


with a single 


and 
means of both an LCD panel 
on the top and a built-in, color 
LCD viewscreen on the back. 
These displays rely heavily on 
icons, and you change settings 


with a variety of buttons. | 


There’s no standardization 
among makes for the number, 


labeling, placement or use of 


the buttons or icons, and some 
cameras are much easier to use 
than others. 


single-lens reflex camera, it still 
uses a separate viewfinder. As a 
former photojournalist, | like the 


| way the Canon handles, but | expect 


most people will find it too bulky 
and clumsy. 
On the plus side, the Canon has 


| slots for two compact flash cards, 
| thus increasing the number of pic- 


tures it can take before reloading. | 


However, none was as sim- 
ple as a standard, autofocus, 
film camera, and some were 
confusingly complex. For any 
digital camera, I suggest you 
keep the owner’s manual close 


the Olympus the easiest to use 
by a small margin 


Cast of Characters 

For this review, I looked at 
two 2-megapixel cameras, the 
$999 Nikon CoolPix 950 and 
Olympus C2000Z plus the 
$1,199 Canon PowerShot 
Pro70, a very different camera 
with somewhat lower resolu- 
tion but a unique personality. 

All feature zoom lenses, LCD 
viewscreens plus eye-level view- 
ers, close-up modes, automatic 
focusing, removable memory 
and many special features. 

Any of these cameras would 
be a good choice for high-qual- 
ity digital images. Prints froma 
quality color inkjet printer on 
photo paper are sharp and 
good. 

However, if I were buying 
one of these cameras, my first 
choice for general personal use 
would be the Olympus for 
its combination of all-around 
versatility, outstanding quality 
and compact size. For close-up 
photography, however, I'd pick 
the Nikon. But none is a loser; 
they all take good pictures, 
and each has its special advan- 
tages. D 


| MOREONLINE 


For more information on flash memory - the 
digital equivalent of film, visit our Web site 


www.computerworld.com/more 


also liked the fact that the LCD 
viewscreen folds neatly into the 


camera back when not in use, pro- 
| tecting the screen from scratches 
| and fingerprints. 


The Pro70 doesn’t quite match 


| the resolution of the Olympus and 


Nikon cameras, but its photos look 
nearly as good when viewed side by 
side on-screen or when printed. 


Nikon CoolPix 950 


(www.nikonusa.com) 

$ 999 

Of the three cameras tested, this 
latest top-of-the-line consumer unit 
from Nikon is clearly the most ver- 
satile and suited to the widest vari- 
ety of photographic tasks. It’s out- 
standing for ciose-up photography, 
focusing down to just eight-tenths 
of an inch in front of the lens. It 
also offers the greatest number of 


Olympus C2002 


(www.olympus.com) 
$999 
As the newest model in this group, 
the Olympus has a lot going for it. 
Although it’s the smallest, it can do 
almost everything the others can, 
and it’s relatively simple and pleas- 
ant to use. Unlike the Nikon and 
Canon, it uses SmartMedia memory 
cards. 

The LCD viewfinder is fixed on 


shooting modes, options and resolu- 
tions, but that power comes at the 
price of operational complexity 
which makes it the hardest to learn 
how to use. 

The Nikon has a swiveling LCD 
screen that lets you use the camera 
from various positions. You can 
even swivel the screen to face for- 
ward, where it flips the image so 
your subjects can see how they'll 
look. This might be especially handy 
when using the self-timer. 


the back of the camera, which 
makes it less useful than the mov- 
able screens of the Nikon and Canon 
cameras, particularly if you use the 
camera at waist level or at arm’s 
length. But except for extreme 
close-ups, the Olympus is a fine 
performer. It’s quick to get ready 
for the next shot, with a shorter 
processing delay than the cther two 
cameras. Of the three, ! beiieve a 
novice would become familiar with 
the Olympus in the shortest time. 





‘Too Much 


TECHNOLOGY 


TOO FAST 


PC vendors are fast-tracking several blue-sky, 
never-mind-backward compatibility changes. 
Elements as basic as the floppy drive may be 
ditched, creating support and compatibility 
nightmares for you. An exclusive Computerworld 
survey shows IT shops like the ideas - but want 
to take it slow By Frank Hayes 


FAST 
That’s the mes- 
sage corporate in- 
formation technol- 
ogy shops have for 
vendors that want 
to radically re- 

design the venerable desktop PC. 

Intel Corp. and Microsoft Corp. are 
spearheading those plans through ini- 
tiatives with names like PC 99, Easy PC 
and Legacy-Free PC. They would wipe 
out some elements of the desktop com- 
puter that have been standard since the 
IBM Personal Computer was intro- 
duced in 1981. And the first PC 
designs based on the new specifica- 
tions, from Intel, IBM, Gateway and 
Hewlett-Packard Co., will be previewed 
at Intel's Developer’s Forum later this 
month in Palm Springs, Calif. 

But the changes — which include 
elimination of serial and printer ports, 
traditional Industry Standard Architec- 
ture (ISA) add-in card slots and even 
floppy-disk drives — could wreak havoc 
on corporate IT departments and their 
users, who are already struggling to 
cope with year 2000 fixes and enter- 
prise software deployments. 


OT SO 


“Over the next five years, none of 


these proposals would be a problem,” 
says Howard Launstein, corporate con- 
troller at Oil Gear Co. in Milwaukee. But 
right now? 

According to an exclusive Computer- 
world survey of more than 100 IT shops, 
most of the proposed changes would 


make corporate IT professionals less | 


likely to buy those new PCs today. 


The survey, conducted last month | 


among IT managers and executives at 
organizations with 500 or more em- 
ployees, checked out their willingness 


to purchase PCs with each of the ll | 


changes proposed by Intel and Micro- 


soft in their PC 99 specification (see | 


survey results box, next page). 

The PC 99 changes would rid the 
desktop PC of many of its most resource- 
hungry elements — the ones that gob- 


ble up interrupt request lines and di- | 
rect-memory access channels, making | 
life miserable for IT support teams that | 
must reconfigure users’ PCs. And | 
dumping some legacy features would | 
| PC hardware-related delays. They'll 
But Intel and Microsoft would prefer | 
| says. But if vendors can make it happen, 
| they won’t complain. 

What are the changes, and how will | 
they fare with corporate IT? Here’s a | 
scorecard for what to really expect in | 
| port with Universal Serial Bus (USB) 

IT response: Neutral now, 


also cut the cost of PCs. 


to make all those changes at once — an 
idea corporate IT shops aren’t buying. 


the next generation of PCs: 


ISA Elimination 
intel’s goal: Eliminate traditional ISA 
slots for add-in cards 


Why radically rework the PC? One major goal 
is to give vendors much more flexibility in the size 
and shape of PCs. “If you get rid of the slots and 
connectors, the box gets sinaller,” says Pat 
Gelsinger, who manages Intel's desktop products 
group. “Then you can velcro a PC under a travel 
agent's desk or stick it to the side of a cart at Oil 
Can Henry's.” 

That goal rings true with corporate information 
technology executives. “Give me my desktop back!” 
says David Lewis, acting CIO for the state of 
Massachusetts in Boston. “With 17- and 19-in. mon- 
itors, PCs take up more of the desktop than ever,” 
agrees Howard Launstein, corporate controller at 
Oil Gear Co. in Milwaukee. “We've all bought all this 
furniture” to accommodate large current PCs, Lewis 
says. “Reduce [the PC] down to a flat panel with a 
keyboard attached, and it would really make a dif 
ference.” Lewis contends that if such a setup cost 
only “$100 more than a CRT, you'd never see an- 
other PC sold that’s a box with a CRT. The ergo- 
nomic issues are so overpowering.” 

~ Frank Hayes 
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| IT response: Very favorable now 
| Outlook: Inevitable 
| PC vendors say they believe most 
ISA slots already sit empty. Vendors 
have been floating the idea of ISA elimi- 
| nation for two or three years, and the 
replacement, Peripheral Component 
Interconnect (PCD, is already a stan- 
| dard. Corporate IT shops don’t dis- 
| agree. “PCI is faster, better and smaller,” 
| says Todd Richter, a PC specialist at 
Baystate Health System in Springfield, 
Mass. “It’s time to move on.” 
Intel plans to stop supporting ISA 
| slots with its own chip sets next year. 
Though users like the idea, there’s 
some concern about the cost and possi- 
bility of replacing specialized ISA cards 
with PCI equivalents. 


Quick Power-Up 
Intel’s goal: Enable PCs to boot up 
very quickly 
IT response: Very favorable now 
Outlook: Likely to be implemented, 
not likely to work 

IT shops don’t believe in Santa Claus, 
easy Y2K fixes or fast boot-ups. They 
say they think current power-up delays 
are largely due to network log-ons 
and operating system loading time, not 


believe it when they see it, Launstein 


Remove Parallel Printer Port 


Intel’s goal: Replace parallel printer 


favorable next year 


| Outlook: Will happen fairly quickly 


Fallback: PCI add-in card, USB-to- 


| parallel-printer interface 


Form Factor: The Final roti 


Not likely to be a major issue. “I love 
USB. It just works,” says Kalman Shor, 

| director of information systems at 
Michael Anthony Jewelers Inc. in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. New corporate PCs 

| have USB for the few cases in which a 


| local printer is required; most users use 
| networked printers. A USB interface 


for a parallel printer will likely become 


| an added-cost item. 


| Remove Serial Ports 


Intel’s goal: Replace serial ports 


| with USB 
| | ITresponse: Neutral now, 
| favorable next year 


Outlook: Will happen fairly quickly 


|| Fallback: PCI add-in card: 


USB-to-serial interface 
IT shops have a few more concerns 


| about eliminating serial ports rather than 
|| printer ports but will accept the change 
|| a year from now. New PCs have USB, 
|| and serial ports can be added via USB 
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What Tomorrow's PC May Look Like 


If initiatives such as PC 99 are 


© Digital Video Interface 
© ATM Adapter 

® Wireless Networking 
© Digital Video Disc 

@ Smart-Card Reader 

@ USB Connector 


Quick power-up: 5.2 
Replace today's expansion slots with PCI: 5.5 & 


Repiace parallel printer port with USB: 
Replace serial port with USB or FireWire: 
Replace VGA with digital interface: 


Replace IDE hard disk interface with SCSI, USB or FireWire: 
Replace current fans with low-power, muffled fan systems: 


Add smart-card reader: 


Replace Ethernet networking adapter with ATM adapter 25 & 
Add wireless networking capability: 3.2 


Quick power-up: 5.3 & 
Replace today's expansion slots with PCI: 5.6 


Replace parallel printer port with USB: 
Replace serial port with USB or FireWire: 
Replace VGA with digital interface: 


Replace IDE hard disk interface with SCSI, USB or FireWire: 
Repiace current fans with low-power, muffled fan systems: 


Add smart-card reader: 


Replace Ethemet networking adapter with ATM adapter 


Add wireless networking capability: 


Note: Ratings are on a 1-7 scale, with 1 meaning “not at ail likely” to buy a PC with this feature and 7 meaning “Very likely.” 


or a PCI add-on card in cases where a 


special or legacy device requires it. 


Remove IDE 

Intel’s goal: Replace integrated drive 
electronics (IDE) hard disk interface 
with SCSI, USB or IEEE 1394, known 


| as FireWire 

| IT response: Neutral now, 

favorable next year 

| Outlook: May face opposition 
that will slow adoption 


Our survey shows users would react | 
| it doesn’t add much to the PC’s cost — 


| favorably to replacing IDE, but inter- 


views suggest there’s resistance. USB 
and FireWire aren’t viewed as appro- 
priate for internal connections to any- 
thing, 
able, 


SCSI hard drives are currently 


substantially more expensive than | 
| neutral next year 
But if SCSI drive prices fall and | 
change is invisible to cus- | 


IDE. 


the 
tomers, it may prove acceptable. 


Replace VGA 


Intel’s goal: Replace VGA with a 
new digital interface that sup 
ports both CRT monitors and 
flat-panel screens 
IT response: Slightly negative now, 
favorable next year 
Outlook: Will face 
opposition 


| Fallback: PCI add-in card 


as long as 


| they’re cheap and popular, 


VGA is viewed as only 
slightly more broken than 
IDE. In addition, the large 
existing investment in VGA 
will discourage 
migration until those moni- 
tors are obsolete — maybe 
three years. 

will be a lot of 
VGA monitors out 
there for a long time,” 
Richter says. The cost of 
flat-panel monitors 
will drive acceptance of the 
interface; if 


monitors 


There 
cheap 


new 


new video 


so long, VGA. 


Quieter Fan 
Intel’s goal: Replace existing PC fans 
with low-power, muffled fan systems 


| IT response: Neutral now, slightly 


favorable next year 
Outlook: Inevitable 

A no-brainer — IT 
don’t care, except for the fact that the 
combination fan/power supply is the 
of the current PC architecture 


shops simply 


piece 


most likely to fail catastrophically. “If 


that was the only noise in the office, I'd 


worry about it,” Launstein says. 


| Smart-Card Reader 


Intel’s goal: Add a smart-card reader 
to the standard PC 


| IT response: Negative now, 


neutral next year 


Outlook: Depends on cost 


| card 


IT shops don’t see a need for smart- 
readers. For e-commerce? Not 
from users’ desks. For authentication? 
Most users don’t move from PC to PC, 
at least not today. Until there are useful 


| back-end applications that make the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


smart card valuable, they will lag. 
No one objects to a reader as long as 


“Give me my 
desktop back!” 


- David Lewis, 
State of Massachusetts 


about $10 would be fine, one user says. 


| Wireless Networking 


and while SCSI is fast and reli- | 


Intel’s goal: Add wireless 
networking to the standard PC 
IT response: Negative now, 


Outlook: Unlikely 

if you need it, it sounds like a great 
idea. But most users don’t move around 
that much, and most IT shops don’t 
have much experience with wireless 
networking. New uses such as PCs vel- 
croed to the bottom of mail carts, will 
take time to accept. This will remain a 


| niche item 


Replace Ethernet With ATM 


Intel’s goal: Replace the Ethernet net- 
work adapter with an Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode network 
adapter 
IT response: Very negative 
now and next year 
fF Outlook: Doomed 
4 Fallback: PCI add-in card 
: IT shops know Ethernet. 
They Ethernet. They 
haven’t run out of Ethernet 
= capacity by a long shot. “We 
don’t use 10% of our [Ether- 
net] bandwidth on a normal 
And until 
some other 
huge 


they 


like 


day,” Shor says. 
multimedia or 

chews up 
amounts of bandwidth, 
no reason to switch. An 
additional barrier is that many offices 


would require cable upgrades 


innovation 


see 


Eliminate Floppy 

Intel’s goal: Eliminate the floppy 
disk drive 

IT response: Very negative now and 
next year 
Outlook: D 
replace it 


epends on what will 


| Fallback: Superdisk drives 


(partial solution) 

They used to be indispensable for 
moving files. Now many documents are 
too large to fit on a single floppy, and 


| users often simply e-mail the files — 


even to themselves, to work on at home. 
But IT shops still assume the floppy 
will have to be replaced, not simply 
eliminated. “I look at my desk here; 


| there are floppies scattered all over it,” 
| says David Lewis, 


acting CIO for the 
state of Massachusetts in Boston. 
“What else am I going to use?” Alterna- 
tives include zip drives, superdisk 
drives and other low-cost, high-capaci- 
ty, portable media. D 
Hayes is Computerworld’s staff 

columnist. His Internet address is 

frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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RISES 10 


THE TOP 


Sales force automation 
users discover that 
customer relationship 
management is what 
really matters 

By Amy Helen Johnson 


N THE TWO YEARS since Mentor Graphics 

Corp. installed a sales force automation suite, 

productivity among the sales staff has in- 

creased 25%, says Ken Bado, senior vice presi- 

dent of world trade at the Wilsonville, Ore., 

company. “The key is, our managers use the 

tool religiously,” he says. Now Bado wants to in- 

4 / crease the productivity of his customers — the 

: engineers who use the company’s electronic 

EVEREN SECURITIES’ MICHAEL ROMAN: “We Want design automation software to build everything 
to take the sales rep out of technology and put from system-on-chip semiconductors to com- 


nghemmeae eI 
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puter motherboards. His strategy is to push sales and 
marketing information onto the company’s Web site, 
making it an around-the-clock resource for engineers. 

Mentor Graphics, which uses Sales Enterprise from 
San Mateo, Calif.-based Siebel Systems Inc., 
a growing trend in sales force automation: companies 
switching from focusing on process automation to 
improving the customer’s experience. 

Sales force automation “is a backbone, but it’s not 
an island,” says Bob Thompson, president of Front 
Line Solutions, a Burlingame, Calif.-based consultan- 
cy specializing in relationship management issues. 
Businesses are starting to think about the whole 
tomer life cycle, not just the sales operation, he says. 

Interviews with industry 
technology managers show that companies are lever- 


cus- 
analysts and information 


aging their sales force automation systems to develop 
new sales, marketing and support tools 


Customer Wish Lists 


Most sales force automation vendors have adopted 
the moniker “customer relationship management” 
(CRM) software to better describe the new purpose 
of their products. They have been busy 
adding features and capabilities to their software; 
next year they'll be just as busy, working on wish lists 
from customers like Martin J. Levins, director of cor- 
porate teleservice at labor-management software 
vendor Kronos Inc. in Waltham, Mass. 

Kronos, which uses products from San Jose-based 
Clarify Inc., bought its first module, Clear Support, 
about four years ago. Then came Clear Sales, which 
has been in use for 18 months. Levins says the pack- 
ages have done a lot to improve the lives of sales and 
marketing employees at Kronos. Now he wants to 
reach out to his customers using Clarify products. 

What’s on his wish list? A customized electronic 
newsletter based on client data contained in Clarify; 
instant price quotes from within the system instead 
of waiting for quotes from a third-party; target mar- 
keting through a mail-merge feature added to Clarify; 
and the ability to synchronize information in Clarify 
with information from the company’s back-office 
package, so the accounting department knows the 
customers as well as the salespeople do. 

Thompson says Kronos has a good chance of seeing 
its wishes granted, but it won’t be easy. Vendors are 
improving offerings, but implementing those systems 
is still a challenge. “[Sales force automation] or 
CRM has been difficult,” Thompson says. “Not every- 
one’s hitting a home run with every project.” On the 
positive side, he says the marketplace is shifting in 
ways that will benefit Bado and Levins. First and fore- 
most, the Internet has become the de facto common 
platform. Sales, marketing and service are going on- 
line, and Web-enabling CRM software is primarily 
a technical issue with an achievable goal, Thompson 
notes. 

It will be more difficult, Thompson says, to stretch 
the electronic links that bind your employees and 
customers to include suppliers and partners. This ex- 
tended enterprise, as Thompson dubs it, must deal 
with security and cultural issues as well as technical 
issues. He says it will be a few years before you'll see 
an Internet-based CRM system used by everyone 
with ties to a company. 

An extended enterprise is just what Jeff Ehret 
wants. Ehret is engineering manager of configuration 
systems at Holophane Corp., a Columbus, Ohio-based 
manufacturer of commercial, industrial and roadway 
lighting. His company does a lot of business through 


this year 


is part of 


~ TECHNOLOGY 


| gration among his CRM software a 
| tions, 
| open 





distributors and has strong ties to the suppliers that 
provide the aluminum, wire and other materials for 
Holophane’s just-in-time manufacturing process. He 
says he’d like to bring them into his CRM system, 
which now consists of North Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia-based Pivotal Corp.'s Relationship 99 
tomer management suite for 
hanced by ° 
merceLogix 
customization. 


cus- 
core capabilities, en- 
Toronto-based SalesLogix Corp.’s Com- 
configurator for on-the-spot product 

Ehret’s expansion plans include the ability to dy- 
namically generate the materials bill when a salesper 
breaking down each item into its 
aluminum and wire 


der right to the supplier. 


son books an order, 
constituent raw materials, like 


and sending the materials or 


New Partnerships 

Right now, links to his manufacturing floor convey 
only the actual item the customer ordered, so another 
step is required to get the supplies needed to make up 
the order. He says he’d also like to forge closer ties 
with his channel partners, so a distributor’s customer 
becomes his customer and \ 

Ehret says one thing that would help Holophane 
become an extended enterprise is quicker, easier inte- 
nd other applica- 
like manufacturing control. He 
application programming interfaces 


Recent Releases 


In the past seven months, vendors like Siebel Systems, Clarify, 
Vantive Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif., and Pivotal have extended 
and upgraded their software with the following elements 
@ BROWSER-BASED INTERFACES for ubiquitous corporate 
access to customer relationship management (CRM) applica- 
tions 
®@ NEW FEATURES for providing sales 
ing to customers through a Web site 
@ SYNCHRONIZATION CAPABILITIES to share data among 
CRM suites and desktop applications, personal information 
managers and personal digital assistants 
& Biren ase HOOKS TO LINK f 
vith back-office installations 
a = SPECIALTY APPLICATIONS for ta 
ly complex products, creating custo 
training sales staff 


ice versa 


wants to see 


(APD 





5, support and market- 








-office CRM suites 


s like configuring high- 
\ized sales pitches and 





based on a standard. The vendor-specific ones he has 
been using to meld together his infrastructure always 


| need tweaking; what works during the first integra- 


| dardized so they're less custom,” 
an analyst at Aberde 


tion project doesn’t transfer to the next, he says. 
Those APIs are in the works. “More -~ more of 
the integration points are being produc tized and stan- 
says Chris Martins, 
en Group Inc., a consulting firm 
in Boston. 
Integration with other applications is also impor- 


tant to Levins. If Clarify can’t supply a module that 


| does the job he needs, he says he will bring in another 


package. Being able to integrate that application with 
Clarify, which he describes as the backbone of his 
CRM infrastructure, allows him to be flexible and add 
capabilities as the needs of his business change. And 
Levins knows that tomorrow’s CRM requirements 
will be different from today’s. “What the needs are to- 
day, I didn’t know about a year ago,” he says. D 


Johnson is a freelance writer in Seattle. Contact her at 


amyhelen@pobox.com. 


"i 


ENABLING THE 
TEAM APPROACH 


| PRIMARY GOAL: Organized around three-person sales 
teams, when one of them talked to a customer, everyone on 
the team knew about it. 

@ KEY FINDING: New workflow allows the team to be pro- 
active about contacting customers with cpportunities. 

@ GREATEST BENEFIT? User knows who on the tearm is 
most responsible for the customer's business. 


When a pension fund manager wants sume investment ad- 
vice from his sales team at Everen Securities Inc., a Chicago- 
based brokerage house, it doesn’t matter which member of 
the team he contacts. Talking to the research analyst is the 
same as talking to his account manager or his trader: all three 
know everything about the account - current holdings, past 
trades, the gist of recent conversations he’s had with any of 
them. All that information is stored in a central Informix Corp. 
database and shared among the sales team through the com- 
pany’s Varitive customer relationship management suite. 

Since installing Varitive Sales and Vantive Support in May 
1997, the institutional equities arm of Everen Securities has 
achieved its primary goai: relieving the sales team of cumber- 
some data-handling chores. “We want to take the sales rep 
out of technology and put them in sales mode,” says Michael 
Roman, vice president of business analysis at Everen. 

So now all the new data-entry screens in Vantive are filled 
with as much information about a client as possible - a key 
factor in deciding to pick Vantive over its rivals, Roman says. 
New research reports hit the sales staff's desktops instanta- 
neously, and searching and sorting has never been easier. 

Since the first two packages went live, Everen has gradual- 
ly expanded its Vantive installation, adding pieces that offer 
corporate finance, groupware and mail-merge marketing ca- 
pabilities. Vantive’s modularity is a major benefit, Roman says. 
End users enjoy what appears to be a highly functional single- 
screen application, while the information technology depart- 
ment benefits from the reduced maintenance and low over- 
head of an integrated suite and a single database. 

Although Vantive has enabled Everen’s sales teams to be 
more productive, Roman says he sees ways the software can 
heip his people become more proactive abut serving cus- 
tomers. His goals are to push relevant data at the account 
managers and to configure triggers in the software to gener- 
ate sales and marketing materials when certain events occur. 

For example, Roman says he would like to see call lists sit- 
ting in each account representative's in-box every morning, 
automatically generated by Vantive based on market meve- 
ments and the contents of research reports xeyed into the 
system. Then the sales teams could call clients and tet them 
know about lucrative buying and selling opportunities. 

But the current business rules within Vantive reflect the 
company’s workflow, not the data flow. And to change that, 
Everen would have to add a iayer onto that workflow and ex- 
pand security ieveis. Other ideas he says he'd like to imple- 
ment include direct marketing through the Web and building 
an event-triggered update system that alerts lenis to current 
market conditions via e-mail. 

Most of the changes Roman wants to see are possibie to 
execute today but are sitting on the back burner, because the 
company is in the middle of a merger. When he has launched 
a Vantive project. however, he says he’s been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the results. Case in point: integrating Novell inc. 
GroupWise into Vantive. He scheduled six weeks for the task, 
the team was done in two. 
~ Amy Helen Johnson 
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BY STEFANIE MCCANN 
N DEC 
IBM’s Dave Brad- 
ley arrived at the 
front door of Mi- 
Corp. 
hand-deliver the first IBM PC. 
Microsoft’s Balmer 
opened the find 
Bradley standing with 
nine very large boxes and hold- 
motherboard that he 
carried onto the plane. 
IBM/Microsoft team 
spent days 
putting the PC back together. 
Bradley, today a senior tech- 
IBM’s 
Institute, 
al member of the 


1980 


crosoft to 
Steve 
door to 


there 


ing the 
had 
T ¢ 
The joint 
the 


next two 


nical staff member at 


Personal Systems 
was an origin: 
IBM PC development team. He 
le PC to Mi- 

t could install the 
DOS 
al operating sys- 
IBM P« 


get the 


I hg system, 
- the ori 
n for the (see story 
right) 
The IBM PC wa 


ased eight 


udent Steve Mann 
mounted 6502 


1 Datienes power 


BBN Advanced Computers Inc 
ops the Butterfly n 
that can combine up to 256 processors 
to achieve single-program parallel 
processing 


devel- 


a paraiiel 


Ashton-Tate Corp. ships dBase Il, 
the early industry-standard database 
program. 





TECHNOLOGY| 


50 YEARS OF TECHNOLOGY INNOVATION * 1950-1999 


IBM Enters 
e PC Market 


With a base price of $1,565, 64K bytes of 
RAM and a processor speed of 4.77 MHz 


months 
on Microsoft’s 
Aug. 12, 1981. 
was $1,565. It h 
the system board 
640K with expansion boards. 


doorstep 


Open Architecture 


after Bradley arrived | 


architecture that made cloning 

| the PC possible. Clones began | 
The base price | 
ad 64K bytes on | 
and up to | 


to appear the following year. 
IBM was very quiet while 
the PC was in development. “It 


| was an interesting time. ... I 


| didn’t even talk to members of 
| my softball team,” 


The processor was an Intel | 
| ball league at that time. 


8088 running at 4.77 MHz. The 


new machine had an 


built with seed money granted by the 
National Science Foundation to provide 
networking services (especially e-mail) 
to university scientists with no access to 
Arpanet 


Larry Boucher founds 
Adaptec Inc. > 


The Rev. Ron Jaenisch per- 

forms the first computer 

wedding. The computer 

used is an Apple Il; the bride and groom 
indicate “I do” by using the “y” ” 


BITNET (Because It's Time Network), 
one of the first international, wide-area 
networks, is established 


Steve Grimm and Nikolai Weaver start 
Pium Software in Los Gatos, Calif 
Their first product is a program called 
Filewriter. The two are 11 me old 


Xerox Corp. introduces the Star per- 
sonal computer, a commercial version 
of the Alto. The computer features a new 


| way of presenting file data, depicting 
| documents with icons of “files” and 
CSNET (Computer Science Network)is | 


“folders” scattered ona “desktop.” It 


open | 


says Bradley, 
who belonged to the IBM soft- 


But the secrecy surrounding | 
to | 


IBM’s PC didn’t appear 


THE IBM PC, running 
DOS, was unveiled on 
Aug. 12, 1981 


| also includes an electronic pointer 

| called a “mouse” and a network that lets 
| users share information. Steve Jobs 

| viewed an earlier version when he visit- 


| Information Systems News. The articleis | 


ed Parc in 1979; Microsoft 
Corp. bought one to study 


Joe Celho and Jackie 


McDonald publish anarticle | 


called “Father Time Software 
Secrets Allow Updating of 
Dates” in the Feb. 9 issue of 


| atongue-in-cheek proposal for anew 

| company that would make tons of money 
in the year 2000 by correcting programs 
| and data that use two-digit year fields. 

| “Wewill charge fantastic fees for our ser 


| 
| 
| 
| 


vices,” reads the article, “and clients will 
have no choice but to pay.” 

Adam Osborne completes the first 
portable computer, the Osborne, 
which weighs 24 pounds and costs 
$1,795. The machine includes 
sottware worth about 


$1,500 and features a 5-in. 
display, 64K bytes of memo- 


| ry,amodem and two 51/4- 
in. floppy-disk drives. » 


B Flashbac kis ‘produced with the assistance of The Computer Museum His story Center in Mountain View, Calif 


; mecieGennieaieetunihates 


concern Apple Computer Inc. 

Company executives didn’t 
| seem to view IBM’s entry into 
the PC market as a threat. The 
| Apple ran a full-page adver- 
| tisement in The 
| Journal that read 
| IBM, seriously.” 


Wall Street | 
“Welcome | 


IBM's offering gave the per- | 
| sonal computer further credi- | 


| bility, helping to broaden its | 


| use in the business world. 


MS- 


Microsoft's 
Destiny 


| The PC is mated 


DOS 


| BY STEFANIE MCCANN 
When IBM was looking for an 

| operating system put 
its developing PC, the 


to 


the standard PC operat- 
ing system at the time. 
Digital turned 
down. 


on | 


| Microsoft 


| ful,” 


~ COMPUTERWORLD August 16, 1999 


IBM far exceeded its pro- 
jections of how many users 
would want one of its PCs. “I 


| knew it was a good machine, 
| day after IBM released the PC, 


but I didn’t think it was going 
to be a landslide,” Bradley says. 
The company couldn’t keep 
up with the demand. “We 
didn’t predict the future very 
well, and we were astonished. 
We thought it would be 
cessful, but not that success- 
he adds. D 


suc- 


Corp. and offered 


| the company the chance to de- 


| velop an operating system 





first | 
thought was to use Digital | 
Research Inc.’s CP/M — | 


| long-term 


to Microsoft’ 's DOS | 


for 
the PC. Microsoft went out and 


| purchased QDOS from Seattle 

| Computer Products, intending 

| to use the operating system to 
fulfill IBM’s request. 


That was the beginning of a 
partnership — be- 
tween Microsoft and IBM. 

To further help with the de- 


| velopment of DOS, Microsoft 
| hired Tim Paterson, 


who was 
the chief engineer at Seattle 
Computer Products. 
That first version 
designed specifically for the 
IBM PC. By July 1981, IBM PC 


was 


| DOS 1.0 was ready to run on 
| the IBMPC.D 


In 1980, IBM went to | 


| lan Murphy, a 23-year-old who calls 
| himself Captain Zap, breaks in to 

| computer systems at the White House, 
the Pentagon and BellSouth Corp. and 


| de liberately leaves his résumé 


workstation, the DN100. It offers 
more power than some minicomput- 
| ersata fraction of the price. » 


Microsoft reorganizes into a 
privately held company called 

| Microsoft inc., with Bill Gates 
as president and chairman and 
| Paul Allen as executive vice 

| president 


Fs 


| Novellinc. hires etanai Software 
| tocreate software to link computers 
together. 

| Mike Markkula a takes over as presi- 
dent and ace of Apple npn Inc. 





ay om Corp. introduces a 
3.5-in. micro-floppy drive. 


VisiCalc is available for the 
IBM PC. 


IBM | - 


McCann is Computerworld’s 
QuickStudy editor. 


Hayes Microcomputer Products 


| Inc. introduces the Smartmodem 300, 
| which will become an industry standard 


Onan Guillaume’s restaurant in 


- | Valenciennes, France, installs computer 


keyboards at each table. Customers 


| can place orders for bar, entree or appe- 


tizer menus by pushing buttons for 
their choices 


Steve Jobs is featured on the 
cover of /nc. magazine's October 


The ENIAC and a Radio Shack 

TRS-80 square off to see which can 
square all integers between 1and 
10,000 the fastest. The TRS-80 wins, 
completing the calculation in one-third 
of one second. The Electronic Numeric 
Integrator and Calculator takes six 
seconds. 


Amanis killed while working in a Japan- 
ese factory, when an out-of-control 
robot crushes him. 

Compiled by Laura Hunt 
Computerworld ‘s corporate librarian 
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Virginia’s Mew 
Dominion 


Northern Virginia’s Silicon Dominion 
is home to high-tech firms that offer 
work in every facet of IT 

By Kim Fulcher Linkins 


QUEEN STREET in Old Town, Alexandria 


POINTS SOUTH 


Richmond offers iT pros the same 
kinds of opportunities as its neighbors 
in Northern Virginia, a mild climate 


and a more bucolic setting 


Possibly thought of in the past as only a nice 
country town, Richmond is increasingly becoming 
a high-tech powerhouse. Home to such compa- 
nies as Reynolds Metals Co. and Phillip Morris 
Cos., as well as more and more companies in the 
financial, retail, transportation and semiconductor 
industries, Richmond is beginning to attract large 


numbers of IT professionals. 


“It’s not difficult to entice people from the 
north to live down here,” says Steve Hanes 


ORTHERN Vir- 
ginia is hosting 
more Internet 
start-ups, hard- 
ware or software 
anies and other high-tech 
than ever 


comp 

before. So 
that the area 
has become known as the “Sili- 


firms 
much so, in fact, 


con Dominion. 

“Here in Virginia, they saw 
the writing on the wall and I 
think made it very attractive to 
entrepreneurs as well as chair- 
men of the board to relocate or 
create their companies here,” 
says Don Resh, a consultant at 


Yankees down here.” 


| administrators, 


(shane@vaft.com), director of information ser 
vices at the Virginia Farm Bureau. “I think the 
pace of life is a little siower, and the weather is 
great, so you've got those kinds of recruiting 
edges. Especially during the winter when some- 
body's up te their neck in snow, a place like this 
can look pretty good. There's a lot of transplanted 


With openings for systems programmers, ap- 
plication pregrammers, network specialists, peo- 
ple with NT skills, Microsoft Certified Systems En- 
gineers and Cobol professionals, as well as IT 
professionais skilled in e-commerce and enter- 
prise applications like SAP and J. D. Edwards, 
Richmond offers IT professionals a wide range of 
opportunities, experts say. 

Entry-level IT pros can expect to earn $25,000 
to $35,000 per year, experts say.Forthe more | 


Compuware Corp. in Alexan- 
dria, V 

Companies in telecommuni- 
Internet 


systems development, integra 


cations; applications; 
tion and implementation; and 
the chemical and biomedical 
industries have all either relo- 
cated or offices in 
Northern Virginia. The 


created 
area is 
also home to nonprofit agen- 
cies and, of course, govern- 
ment agencies 

Information technology pro- 
almost 
any area can find positions in 


fessionals working in 


cities such as_ Arlington, 


Alexandria, Falls Church, Fair 
fax and McLean. Area compa- 
nies list openings for program- 
mers, Internet eng 


grammer/analysts, 


ineers, pro- 

database 
consultants, 
network professionals, sys- 
tems managers, Internet tech- 
nology developers, Windows 
NT engineers, Web develop- 
ers, Oracle professionals and 
software engineers. There’s a 
strong demand for IT profes- 
sionals with experience with 
HTMI CP/IP, 
Unix, Visual Basic, Power- 
Builder and packaged software 
like SAP, Oracle 


PeopleSoft. 


C, C++, Java 


Financials and 
IT professionals applying to 
the government agencies in 
the area may face background 
checks as a prerequisite to per- 
manent employment. 


For example, Don Essick, a 
E 


CrOPE 


uy we be 


senior consultant at Arlington- 
based Logicon Syscon, a sub 
sidiary of Northrop Grumman 
Corp., works with the Drug En- 
Administration, so 
he and his co-workers have 
faced background 
checks. “It takes six to nine 
months [to] get a badge; you 
have to be 
building, and you can’t work 
on anything that involves sen- 


forcement 


extensive 


signed in to the 


sitive information,” Essick 


says. “Some people get dis- 
couraged after being here four 
and five months and having to 
be escorted to the bathroom.” 
If a person does 
aged and decides to look for 
another IT job in Northern 


Virginia, 


get discour 


experts say the 
search is relatively easy 

“With [the area] being such 
a hotbed for technology, the 
demand for people is extraor 
dinary,” says Bill Ledman, se- 
nior vice president of informa- 
tion systems services at 
Freddie Mac in McLean. 

“In Northern 
there’s virtually no unemploy- 
ment in the technology field. 


Virginia, 


The turnover in the area can 
be fairly high because people 
are recruited heavily 
“If you aren't compensating 
them well, if you don’t have a 


ne says 


very good benefits package, if 
you aren’t managing tome well 
frankly 
you'll lose them because some 
one else will take them.’ 

In order to counter such job- 


and treating them well 


hopping, companies are trying 
to offer salaries and compensa- 
tion packages designed to 
cater to the needs of employ- 
ees and their families. 
“They’re really getting good 
with the health care, stock op- 
tions, things like that. I think 
they’re also offering a great 


deal of training that people 





experienced, such as programmers with know!- 
edge of operating software like SAP. for example, 
salaries may range from $40,000 to $60,000 per 
year, says Mark Smith (mark.smith@sscoop. 
com), director of data center operations at South- 
ern States Cooperative. An electronic data inter- 
change manager or e-commerce manager can 
expect to earn from 350,000 to $75,000 annual- 
ly, he says. 

The city itself has much to offer individuais dur- 
ing their off-work time, locals say. 

“It's anice, moderate climate. You can go al- 
most two hours in any direction and find almost 
anything that you want, whether it’s skiing in the 
mountains or going to the beach,” says John 
Rudin, vice president and Ci at Reynolds Metals. 
And it’s only two hours to Washington. 


~ Kim Fulcher Linkins 


73 


Resh says 


‘Businesses are trying to cre- 


find very attractive,” 


ate more of a family atmos 


phere for employees to work 

in” by sponsoring picnics and 

making the corporate 

more family] ne says. 

Plus, the money bein 

fered in the area is 

draw. For a college g 

with no special skills, the aver 
ting salary is $26,000 

or $ 

says. With 

new graduates may garner 

$45,000 


000 per year, Ledman 
4 computer degree 
per year, says Rich 


Boornazian, vice president and 


CIO at Long & Foster Real Es 


tate in Fairfax. 


Once you get 
here, you'll have 
no trouble 
getting a job. 


DON RESH 
COMPUWARE CORP 


On the job, IT expe 
the environment can vary} 
company to company 
are formal and businesslike 
companies, but Resh iys, 
“We're seeing more and more 
businesses here that look like 
our California counterparts, 
where it’s very casual. The 
hours that you work can be 


very flexible.’ 


Because of the area’s prox 


imity to 
people in Northern 


Washington, 
enjoy the amenities offered 
the nation’s capital 

If you have some good basic 
skills and want to move to 
Northern Virginia, “just do it, 
Resh 

n 


find once you get here, you'll 


advises, “because you'll 
have no trouble getting a job.” 

To narrow the field of op 
tions, IT professionals need to 
educate themselves about po 
tential employers in order to 
find a good fit between their 
own skills and a potential em- 
ployer’s direction, says Wil- 
Robertson, 
tor for customer services at 
The American Red Cross in 
Falls Church. 3 


liam senior direc 


Fulcher Linkins is a freelance 
writer in Austin, Texas. She can 
be contacted at kplinkins@ 
aol.com. 
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AWARD-WINNING COMPETITIVE INTELLIGENCE Firm 


Senior Analyst, Enterprise Infrastructure 
didates must have a strong b din h i ealinal 


hing, LAN/PBX telephony 


al experience or IT cons 


Please send your resume to: 


IT CAREERS SCOPE 


Current Analysis 


IMMEDIATE Openincs For Senior Leve. ANALYSTS aT Fast-GrowinG, 


office platforms 


try experience in product 


tung experience 


Analytical Operations, Two Pidgeon Hill Drive, Suite 280, Sterling, VA 02165 
Fax 703.404.9300. e-mail: careers@currentanalysis.com 


Since 1967 
Pinkerton Computer 
Consultants has been 
recognized as a 
leading professional 
supporting information 
iuiatives within major 
have immediate 


opportunities available for 


Oracle Developers and DBAs 
PowerBuilder and Web Developers 
Infrastructure Engineering Mer. 
Natural/Adabase Developers 

UNIX Administrators 
Mapper/Unisys and Cobol/Unisys 


xccL.com for more 
Qualified candidates, please 
our resume to either 
Richmond, VA 
Fax: 877-288-2044 
Email: resumes@ va.pcci.com 
i €xandria \ \ 
Fax: 888-820-7772 
Email: resumes @ pcci.com 


Virginia Lottery, Richmond 


Sr. P/A: Proficiency in C or COBOL required 
Stratus exp. highly desirable 


Project Leader: Proficiency in COBOL & pre- 
vious Stratus project leadership required, C 
exp. highly desirable. Comm. protocols & 
transaction processing a plus & Degree pre- 
ferred for both 


Send resume by 8/27/99 to: thaupt@valottery. 
state.va.us Moving & relocation paid 


PUTERWORLD 


i 


| eal 


computerworldcareers.com 
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The 1999 Regional Conterences 


Chicago 
evi 


TECHNICAL 

eae a 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


te 
Monday, August 30, 1999 


Rosemont Convention Center 
Chicago, Hilinois 


a 
England 


Peat kee ue 
Ga a) 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday, October 4, 1999 
Boston Marriott Burlington 
Burlington, Massachusetts 


MeOH NE 
Vr 


ea baa 
iene) 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Uae 


Monday, September 13, 1999 


Sheraton Valley Forge Hotel 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 


Dallas 
Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
& RETENTION 
mat 3 0 


aa Thy 


Monday, October 18, 1999 
Wyndham Garden Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 


eae bene ae 
RECRUITING 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Ua TY tty 


Monday, November 15, 1999 
Hotel Sofitel 
San Francisco Bay, California 


eat bate a 

ea UP) 
ee 
CONFERENCE 


ee Thy 


Monday, September 27, 1999 
Fairview Park Marriott 
Falis Church, Virginia 


Atlanta 
Waar.) 


seat enaS 
tae 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Ua Thy 


Monday, November 8, 1999 
J.W. Marriott Hotel - Lenox 
Atlanta, Georgia 





For registration information call 1-800-488-9204 
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IT CAREERS SCOPE 


Choose your next career move wisely 


IF YOU'RE SERIOUS ABOUT taking As a Capital One associate, you'll be 


control of your career, then it’s time you 
considered Capital One. We'll challenge group to set strategies and identify new 
you to use your skills and expertise opportunities. And best of all, you'll be 
proactively—to help drive business rewarded with competitive compensation 


strategy, and ultimately impact the and incentive bonuses. You'll also enjoy 


bottom line. an action-packed company culture 
We're currently seeking experienced 


IT professionals who are up to the 


and excellent benefits, including medical, 
dental, and vision coverage from day one, 


challenge of contributing to the success stock purchase and 401k plans, and three 


of an S&P 500 company. weeks’ vacation in the first full year. 


For more information, visit our 


pp 


vebsite at www.capitalone.com 


A Perfect Fit. 


provider of flexib’ 
arena, with over 20 year 
solutions to Fortune 500 comy 


success is finding the right person for th 


We're sure we have the perfect opportunity for professionals wit! 
imum of 2 years of experience in the following skills 

@C, UNIX, Oracle Analyst 

@ C++, UNIX Developers 

@ PERL, CGI, UNIX, Sybase 

@ UNIX Administrators, All Flavors 
@ JAVA, JAVASCRIPT 

@ SIEBEL Programmers 

@ Lotus Notes Admin/Developers 
@ GUU/WEB Testers 

@ Network Engineers 

@ CISCO Engineers, All Levels 


@ Business/Systems Analyst 
with Telecom 
@ Project Managers, Telecom 
@ Development Team Lead 
@ Oracle, PL/SQL, Crystal Reports 
@ Data Modeler, Forms 6.0 
@ Oracle 8 Database Administrator 
@ GUI, Client/Server Testers 
@ DB2 DBA, UDB, AIX 
@ Visual Basic 6.0, Oracle Developer 
@ SAS Programmers 


Our focus is to build the highest caliber workforce and pri 


1 


ited 


with competitive salaries, excellent benefits and unlimi 
growth. Please forward your resume ATTN: CW0816, to: 

AETEA Information Technology Inc., 1445 Research Blvd., #300, 
Rockville, MD 20850; Fax: 301-721-1730; Phone: 301-721-4200; 
email: resumesdc@aetea.com 


career 


4ETEA has offices in the DC metropolitan 
area, and NY, NJ, PA, CO, WA and OR. AETEA 
is a member of the NACCB. EOE/M/F/D/V 


AETE 


pebacantngg fei Information Technology Inc. 


www .aetea.com 


working with our Marketing and Analysis 


So if an exciting future with limitless 
potentia! sounds great to you, then contact 
Capital One today! 

Interested candidates should 
mail, fax or e-mail a résumé to: 
Capital One Services 
5620 Cox Road « Highwoeds 3 
Bidg. 2 ¢ Glen Allen, VA 23060 
Fax: 1-804-934-2245 
E-Mail: itrecruitingecapitalone.com 


Capital One 


We eee the book on es 


At Time Life Customer Service Inc., we're the experts on “how to” 
do just about anything better. And in this case, we're giving excellent 
advice on how to find a great job in a great company: look into 
| 7 ia our opportunities! As a successful publisher of books, music, and 
videos, we rely on talented “technical individuals” to enhance the 
quality of our service by developing and managing systems that 
keep our great company running smoothly. If you'd like to be part of our energetic 
environment, join us in our Richmond, VA national customer service operation as: 


PE PROFESSIONALS 


* Database Administrator * internet Integration Developer 
* Senior Systems Analyst * Systems Analyst * Programmer Analyst 


If you have experience with or desire to learn any of the technologies listed below 
we invite you to explore our IT career opportunities: Oracle database, data warehousing, 
logical and physical database design, applications performance tuning, 
Oracle Designer, Oracle Developer, OPUS, Elixir, PeopleSoft financial systems, distrib 
uted computing, GUI development, Visual Basic, AFP printing, Edify, interactive voice 
response systems, mainframe (JCL, APS, COBOL, DB2, CICS) 

As part of the Time Warner family, you'll receive an excellent salary/benefits 
package that includes health/dental/vision/life insurance, 401(k), a pension plan, 
tuition assistance, holidays, sick leave, adoption assistance, and more. For consider- 
ation, please forward your resume, stating position of interest to: Time-Life 
Customer Service Inc., Attn: HR Department - IT, P.0. Box 85568, 1450 
E. Parham Rd., Richmond, VA 23285-5568. Pax: (804) 261-1396, or Email: 
HR@timelifecs.com. EOE MF/DV. 


Ls | ti sa 
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Through change 
we secure the future. 


eader in the worldwide insur 


understanding of NT operating systems and the SQL language 
ease send resume and 
Transamerica Life 
Human Resources, 1100 


TECHNICAL 
Walnut, Suit 2400, Kansas City, MO = TRANSAMERICA RECRUITING 
64106-2152. FAX (816) 855-5230 : LIFE COMPANIES 


as | ae ea Ree 
- MON a ae 


Uta 
May 21-24, 2000 


computerworldcareers.com 


2 
= 
= 
S 


with the following skills 


* NATURAL/ADABAS * COD/OOP 
* PEOPLESOFT * DBA’s — ORACLE 
* ORACLE OR ADABAS 


Interested? FAX or e-mail your resume to 


Software engineer who will 
develop software systems, ap 
. computer science, engi- 
g and mathematica 


mts and perform testr 
training after d 
ment. Extensive trav 
jquent relocation. Master's de- 
ree in one of several limited 


|helds: computer science, engi- 
jneering, mathematics, or phy- 
sics. $70,000yr. 40hrs/wk.| 
9:00 am-5:00 pm. Must have/ 
jproct of legal authority to work 
in the United States. Send} 
jyour resume to the lowa 
|Workforce Center, 800 Sev-| 
jenth Street, Cedar Rapids, 1A} 
|52406-0729. Please refer to 

Number IA 


PUTERWORLD 


azle 


onl 


Marriott’s 
« . Orlando 


World Center 
| Resort 


Orlando, Florida 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-488-9204 


This conference program is developed exclusively for corporate human resource professionals who 
recruit directly for their hiring organizations. Vendors of selected, targeted products and services may 
participate through sponsorships and/or exhibits. 
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A 30 year record 
of quality people 
like you 


|We know you're in demand. 
|So demand the best environ- 
ment for your growth: IT con-| 
{sulting with an international 
leader. We're everywhere} 
Ibusiness and industry are 
|with offices all over the coun- 
jtry. So you've always got a 
jnew set of challenges, with 
|total support. We're currently 
jrecruiting the following pro 

|fessionals: Programmer/Ana 

|lysts Application Develop- 

jment Specialists; Database 
|Analysts; Business Analysts 
|Technical Support Special 

lists; Operations Specialists 
|Network Administrator/Spec 
jialists; Software Engineers 
jand Lead Analyst Programm 

|ers. 


|Find out more about the re- 
}wards of working with Ajilon 
|To apply for positions in any 
jof our district offices, please 
|see our website at www 
jajilon.com. If you're interest 
jed in relocation opportunities 
|don't hesitate to call 1-800 
797-2342 or forward your 
jresume to: Ajilon, Dept cw1 
j550 American Ave., Suite 
}301 King of Prussia, PA 
119406; Fax: 1-800-798-2342 
jEmail: natidept@nrec.ajilon 
jeom An equal opportunity 
jemployer 


AJILON — 


Technical Professionals 


|Rapid growth IT/Software com 

jpany hiring for consulting po: 

|tions throughout the US. Seeking 
tems & Software Er 

(MS+3 or BS+ 


jin any of the folio 


ls SAP R/3 or Pe 

je Oracle, Sybase ¢ 

|* RDB, RDBMS 

je JAVA Web Development 

Je UNIX or NT Ad 

}¢ GUI Desigr (UNIX/Win 

|* Mainframe: COBOL « 

| bler, CICS, DB2 or IMS 

j* DEC VAX, DECFORMS 
ACMS or VAX MUMPS 


Junior positions (2 yrs exp) avail 
able. We offer comprehensive 
enefits including medical/den 
al/life insurance and 401(k 
|Forward resume indicating posi 
tion of ir , C 

jAttn: CS [ n, 15305 Dallas 
Parkway, 1150 LB-19 
Addison, T. 901; FAX (972 
}866-5150; or email jobs@comf 
orceit.com. EOE 


COMFORCE 
information Technologies, Inc 


www.comforce.com 


vipmnt 

“analys' is, tech 
lm mng te 38 
limnttn of changes & 
|ments; Implement & 
|Baan software, provide e' 
idocumentation, & train 
jusers; Establish hardwe 
jnts.; Plan, moi 
jcient design & implemer 
jinterfaces, conversion programs. 
lrelease changes, & modifica 
|tions to preserit systems; Man 
jage budget throughout impimnt 
tn. phase: Provide multicompany| 
ANS! X 12 ED! setup & fu 
jtions; Implement Mnfctrng. &| 
|Dstrbtn. packages within Baan| 
Jenvrmnt Supervise Baan users: 
| Supervise 5-10 employees;} 
Bacheiors in Commerce Bsnss.| 
Admin., or Comp. Sci. & 1 yr. exp.| 
jin job offered; 40hrs./wk.; 9 to 5;) 
|$78K/yr.; Job Order#9099811;) 
Submit resume or C.V. to The} 
Phila. Job Bank 444N. 3rd St 3rdj 
Fi Phila. PA 19123. 


[COMPUTER CONSULTANT] 
|JUNIOR PROJECT MANAGER} 
Ineeded at Cc er Software 
|Consultancy 

quartered in | 

analyzing business proce 
jdures and computer systems 
jand preparing software solutions 
tto meet cllent needs 
jof 3-4 computer consultz 
ithe design, development, testing 
jand implementatior f 
usiness systems 

ware applications. Di 
tem: goais and pro 
ware design with 
jtants. Delegate 
responsibilitie 

ultants depe 
experience 
| Troubl 
|Oversee 
lfollowing 

dologies 


FOCU 
}FOC 


3090. M, PANVALE 
TERTEST. 

XPEDITER 

WINDOWS 

|VISUAL 


d develop specificatior 
llogical and mathematic 

s. Plan and prepares 

reports, memorand: 

structiona! mati als for 

ystems software. Prepare} 

rts for clients. Travel 

sites throug tthe US 


of the time 


Software 

ant). Thr 
must have 

re development 


»f the fo 


and evalu: 


and evaluating radio 

quency circuitry; ii) 
|CAEE/CAD modeling tools suci 
jas EEsof or MDS; and iii) u: 
network and specirum analy: 
Jers. 40 hours per week, 8:00 
ja.m. to 5:00 p.m., $77,000 per| 
lyear. Apply at the Texas Work 
|force Commission, Fort Worth 
Texas or send resume to The 
|Texas Workforce Commi 
11117 Trinity Room 424T, Ai 
|Texas 78701 5 
|Ad paid by an Equa! Opportunity! 
{Employe 


IT CAREERS 


We're Behr America, Inc. and thr 

our history we've built a solid 
reputation for technical excellence 
the design/manufacturing/ market 
cutting-edge climate control and engine coo 
ing systems, for the OEM automotive market 


Unprecedented demand combined with 
aggressive domestic growth requires us to 
ADD-TO-STAFF career-focused professionals 
at the following state-of-the-art facilities: 
Walled Lake, MICHIGAN, Fort Worth, TEXAS 
and Charleston, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ASSIGNED TO THE FACILITY OF YOUR 
CHOICE and fuily utilizing your 3 or mor 
years related experience, you will take 
responsibility for UNIX (IRIS 
installing/maintaining CAD 
Unigraphics, CATIA, Pro-E, Ideas 

CP3 environment), transferring datz 

third party software and divisional 

and CAE, Engineering and Proc 
Management 

Additionally, you v 

LAN/WAN management/ monitoring 
scheduling/performing OS ar 


upgrades and enhanceme 


Along with a Bachelor's De 

Science, Information Systen é 
related field and IT project man 
experience, you will participate on 
team to standardize and impl 
worldwide engineering software 


Recognizing the v 

in our continuing leadership 

are prepared to offer a very attractive cor 
sation package including comprehens 
efits. Qualified professionals are inv 

or mail a resume, including sa 

and indicatir 
preference if any, to our Human 
Resources Department-SE. Behr 
America, Inc., 4500 Leeds Avenue, 
Suite 201, Charleston, SC 29405. 
We are an equal opportunity 
employer committed to diversity 
in the workplace. NO PHONE 
CALLS PLEASE. Principals 
Only visit our website: 
www.behrgroup.com 


FAX: (843) 745-1698 


eograpnical 


ore sagt) om ea 


Osprey Systems, a CBS Alliance Partner of SAP, can help 
make your career goals a reality! 


SAP BASIS OPPORTUNITIES - minimum 2 years of 
broad, hands-on Basis experience 
* CONSULTANT - Solaris Certified; experienced 
tech lead; strong people skills 
* CONSULTANT - Solaris experience; strong 
technical skills 
* SR. CONSULTANT - 3-5 years Basis experience; 
experienced team lead 
BUSINESS WAREHOUSING 
* MANAGER - BW Certified; management/business 
development experience 
* CONSULTANTS -— team-oriented; BW experience 
DATA ARCHIVING 
* MANAGER - marniagement/business development 
experience; iXOS or Compag Archive 
* CONSULTANTS -— team-oriented; ixOS or Compaq 
Archive experience 


Take charge of your career! Email resume to recruit- 
ing @ospreysystems.com, or mail to Osprey Systems 
Inc, 150 Osprey Point Drive, Charlotte, NC 28217. EOE 


WWW.ospreysystems.com OSPREY 





Can you be ingenious 
on a regular basis? 


Dallas—based Opportunities in Gainey You've always had 


that rare talent. The ability to analyz 
brilliant solution. With us, you can n 
future by helping us manage our glot 
Andersen Consulting, a leading globz 
consuiting organization, delivers solut 
ture by aligning their strategy with 
Right now we are looking for people w 
creativity to help butid technoloa 
transforms visionary ideas into su 


environment where you i! nave t 


skills, acquire new ones and take « 


RACF Administrator (99A-C 


de oor Cwd013 Via the Internet at: www.ac.com/careers/jobs. Via mail 


99A-CWD013, P.0.B 
99A-CWD013. N 


Andersen 
Consulting 


PEOPLESOFT 
CONSULTANTS 


OS ea 


PROGRAMMER 


ANALYSTS 


‘GLOBAL ® 


TWARE 


jon software 
base 
n enginee 

puter science, matherr 
related discipline and 1 yea 
gramming experience >r 
performing data and 

| modeling and relatio 
Management utilizin 

poser (Cool:Gen 

| code/test action 


sets 


ecruiting, Global Software 


chase Pkwy, Ste. 2 


GA 30067 








Systems Analyst 
needed by E 
Northport, NY Co 
involved in the 
Healthcare Indus- 
try. Must have BS 
degree & 3 yrs 
experience 

Respond to: HR 
Dept, Neometrics, 
Inc, 104 Bellerose 
Ave, E. Northport, 
NY 11731 





+ 
> 
. 


ANALYSTS 


[SYSTEMS 
| ANALYST 





»~«) INFOTECH 


« CONSULTING, 
=*! INC. 
Software Engineers 
DBAs, Sr. Project Leads 


as Uae Rieke 


. OER) 

te Se meeL Oe 
eae ant) 

. Pari Sees 


or any 
SBS oad 
eee) a) 
By ent a) 


PROGRAMMER, 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER 


to provide on-site consul 


cation software; t 5. 
testing and documentation 
preparation; use RDO and 
ODBC for dat 


per 
|Apply wit 
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OR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-488-9204 
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Guncsin $0 plneen totemaed ] sional Wretru s Corr 3 [SOFTWARE ENGINEER PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
. t ¢ J Y J maintai a wid 7 in-house title 
computer professionals Aust 8 ng C c ir Senior Staff Analys: 
with Fortune 100 > fill muttipte f the fo mmunicatior Multiple positions: 25 
clients nationwide. ns . P vari { ann cone be Monday through Friday: 8 a.m 
Protessional Services Division ha es: fot vo 5 dun th the o asign and| [to 5 p.m.; $40,000 to $70,000 
enumer Anahvein Systems Analysts, Software E $ ies Goats’ a m re ¥ 4 annually. Required Bache 


Mainfr 


tk t 
re exper 
} Oxy 


C/C++, Unix, Ms Outlook and Web development (HTML 
CGI/C+ +}, OO design, Java and Corba 
Novell Netware 4.11/zenworks/NAL, Excel VBA, 
Sybase DBA, Oracle DBA, Adabas/Natural 
SQL developers, Lotus Notes/Domino Developers 


mediat sideration please forw A 


m ate r ward ne t 
Arenson 950 Third Avenue, 26th floor NY, NY 10022 Fax: (212) 
421-6292 e-mail aarenson@genesis10.com 


T. Consulting 
Career 


Interested applicants submit 
wo copies of resume with ref 
erence to #C 100891 and #C 
100828 to 

Mr. Gerald Guiseth 

DWE-ALC 

P.O Box 7972 

Madison, WI 53707-7972 
Reference file #0100891 and 
#C100828 


www.computerworld.com 


—_ 
tase” 
— 
oe | 
varnaaconde 
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Systems Analyst: No Exp 
Reqd: Ana s 4 


ment and 


PROGRAMMER- 
ANALYST 


Consulting 

programmer-analys 

develop c 

Internet app i us- 

ing D 
ages se : ms, local i ter Science and 
ar ne 
degree in Caniguien Selanes perience with RDBMS 
or Business Administration SQL, and object-oriented 
with concentration in Com- programming. Send resu- 
puter Information Systems. me, 3 references, and 
Sal: $43,700/year. 40 hr. week work samples to Fried 
eee cee ee re rich, Klatt and Associates 
PO. Box 4835, Troy. MI 48099 1621 E. 55th St., Chicago 
§ IL 60615 
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involved in S/ware 

mt for Electron s 
Must have Masters or 
equiv in Comp Sci or 
Engg related discipline 
and 4 yrs exp in s/ware 
dvipmt. Respond to: HR 
Dept, Tecnomatix-Uni- 
cam, 2 International Dr 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 
hr@unicam.cor 


Sr. Software Engineer 
needed by Supplier of 
Chemical Testing Instru- 
mentation in Milford 
MA. Must have Ph.D. in 
Physics, Chemistry or 
related and 1 yr exp in 


Linette Grey, Job code # 
XJX, Waters Corp., 34 
e St, Milford, MA 


envrmt using Win NT 4.0 
platforms. Respond to: HR 
Dept, Amicus Systems 
inc, 113-25 Queens Bivd 
Ste 112, Forest Hills, NY 
11375 


IT CAREERS MIDWES| ru 


orn The Computerworld 
i= 


=n Chicago Area 


RECRUITING 


wer Fechnical Recruiting & 


ath he 8a ota 


wae Retention Conference! 


Monday, August 30, 1999 


Rosemont Convention Center, Chicago, Illinois 


On August 30, 1999, you have a special opportunity to update your 
recruiting skills and network with recruiters in your area at the 
third annual Chicago Area Technical Recruiting & Retention 
Conference, at the Rosemont Convention Center, Chicago, Illinois. 


A FULL SCHEDULE OF CONTEMPORARY TOPICS SELECTED SESSIONS INCLUDE: 


7:45am Continental Breakfast moa . . 
& Conference Registration > all Sourcing Techniques 
" 4x 4} Cathy Peterson, Romac International 
‘ § Are you covering all your recruiting possibilities 


8:30am General Session: 


SOURCING TECHNIQUES in today’s market? Get the latest update on the 


: : : various sourcing techniques in this tactical pre 
Cathy Peterson, Romac International z . 
J sentation 


Silent Impact: The Basic Tenets of 
10:45am General Session: =>) Staffing & Bottom Line Effects 
SILENT IMPACT: THE BASIC Dan Hanyzewski, Mastech Corp. 
TENETS OF STAFFING & BOTTOM the recruitment organization has a silent but 
LINE EFFECTS profound impact on the success, or lack thereof 


Dan Hanyzewski, Mastech Corp on a corporation's financial performance. So 
: how does the staffing department - a cost cen 


Luncheon Keynote ter- drive a PAL mentality? Find out more in 


this key session. 


10:00am Sponsor Showcase/Coffee Break 


General Session: 


DEFENDING THE FORT, Defending the Fort, Retention 
RETENTION TECHNIQUES Techniques 


Joe Andrews, Progress Software Joe Andrews, Progress Software 
Based on the front-line experiences of an HR 
Sponsor Showcase/Coffee Break executive in a technology company, you'll gain 
2 keen insight on some of the winning nonmon 
General Session: etary perks needed to help ensure that your 


CUTTING EDGE TOOLS FOR THE company is the “greener pasture.” 


INTERNET RECRUITER ; 
Dr. Bret Hollander, NETRECRUITER % Cutting Edge Tools for the Internet 


Program ends es Recruiter 
Dr. Bret Hollander, NETRECRUITER 


Recruiting changes every second on the 


‘net. This practical se Cn sn ttenay 

CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEF* Interne .. This prac tical ession from a leading 
we ices tas internet recruiting professional will deliver the 

| $350.00 | latest in electronic recruiting tools. 


| 
sinicicitcmensellga ete tcl titans 


On or before August 1, 1999 


| After August 1,1999 


I ¢ pi yped exclusi 
CANCELLATION POLICY: F 10 tly for their hir 
j nd services may par 


For more information, call the conference hotline: 1-800-488-9204 





Fran Quittel 


Ask Computerworlds 
CareerAdvisor 


This new feature appears every other week 
and is Computerworld’s interactive 

career advice column. Simply submit your 
questions to Computerworid’s CareerAdvisor at 
http://www.computerworld.com/career_advisor 
and yours might be answered in the print 

and online pages of Computerworld 


by nationally recognized columnist 
Fran Quittel. 
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ATT Furniture ; : 53 EDP offers an array of product 
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: CMe TOC em aL 
| MOURN) COREY) 
ee | network/technical furniture, to 
EUAN GOSS 


za TC Cm ee Cat PLES RoLCR HCA aOm ORL O 


life easier at work. And now, EDP 





TOL COM MCR Samra NRO 


‘'’ Visit our website and enter to-win 
OR BRC 
Enclosures ($2,500 value). And, because you're 
on the road to success with EDP, 


~~ we'll give you a FREE RAND 
WAVER A rem Uns 


($15 value) just for registering at 


www.edp-usa.com 


a 





aa tele | 






Beco mata CUI aT ee mM cere) 
Atlas ($15 Value) for visiting our 






MSR Rm CR Tek 
mm three vacations ($2,500 Value). 


Engineered Data Products ee | 
www.edp-usa.com 7 
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MARKETPLACE 


For more information on advertising, 


call (800) 343-6474 Ext. 6000 


ATTENTION: 


Attention! will page you, or call you on the phone when 


critical system or network problems occur. 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


‘Mainframe Outsourcing: 0S/390, VM, VSE 


Year 20060: Mainframe Conversion Testing Environment 
Network Design, Installation & Maintenance Services 
Hospital Data Center Outsourcing Services 
Tape Conversions & Duplication 


Remote Computing Services 


A Alicomp 
The Alternative to Large IT Vendors 


Cost Effective 
Low Risk Migration 
Competitive Pricing 
Flexibility - Reliability - Trust 
Highest Quality of IT expertise and service 


Hands-on executive involvement in vendor/client relationships 


Call for a free brochure 1 (800) 274-5556 
_www.alicomp.com 


ais gy Solutions; 


Y Supports UNIX, Windows NT, Windows WU Personnel call in to Affention! to 


acknowledge receipt of page 


V Fault iolerant design suppo 


Attention! servers for imn 


95/98, OpenVMS and OS400 
W Notification via numeric and alpha 
pagers, telephones, and custom 
methods failover 


~ Event filtering suppresses redundant 


notification for same problem 


Interfaces with all leadir 
system/network management 


products 
; : W Heartbeat monitoring guarantees systems 


W Unlimited escalation guarantees and critical applications are running 


the right people are contacted 24x 


2175 N. Academy Circle « Suite 100 « 
Colorado Springs, CO 80909 
(719) 591-9110 © fax (719) 591-9590 


Sp same algorithmic technology that 
made PKZIP DOS famous now drives 
enterprise networks onboard OS/390 


po} ie st 
cele CMOS processors. 


/ With PKZIP MultiPlatform from ASi, you can 
compress and transfer data across || 
platforms from MVS to Windows. in 
today’s harsh open systems climate, it’s 
much more than just something nice to have 


Start your FREE EVALUATION today. 


888-278-2203 


=ase, Fas EXTENSION 200 
In Development 


ASCENT SOLUTIONS Inc. Internet: www.asizip.com - €mail: sales@asizip.com 


AS/400 *DOS * Mac * MVS * NetWare * OS/2.* UNIX + VM * VMS *VSE * Windows 
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For more information on advertising, 
call (800) 343-6474 Ext. 6000 


AlarmPoint 


Automated Notification & Response 


yew!!! 


AlarmPoint Pagingg 
See our new product 
at HP World Forum 


e Entry Level Cost Effective System 
¢ Multiple Paging Protocol Support 


¢ Two-way Paging, Two-way Email! 
(Two-way means responding to critical 
events right from your pager or email!) 


¢ Customizable 

¢ Unlimited Contacts 

e User Definable Calendars 

¢ Holidays 

¢ Rotation Groups 

¢ Integrates with Most Management Systems 


Our Evaluation CD is the easiest way to learn 
how automated notification can benefit your 
organization. 


To obtain your free AlarmPoint Eval CD, 
call toll free at (888) 221-0760 (option 1), 
visit our Website or email us at 
sales@SinglepointSys.com. 


and receive a | 


FREE 
AlarmPoint T-shirt! 


(Quantity limited. USA only.) 


Visit our Website for more details: 
www.SinglepointSys.com 
(Enter Ad Code: CW) 


AlarmPoint Products: 
AlarmPoint Paging 
AlarmPoint Base Edition 
AlarmPoint Enterprise Edition 





=" MARKETPLACE 


For more information on advertising, 
call (800) 343-6474 Ext. 6000 


DATA RECOVERY: 800-440-1904 





“Thanks for the miracle!” 
— David Giles, Issaquah, WA 


“DriveSavers’ technical abilities and 
responsiveness are truly impressive.” 
— Kent Ridge Digital Labs, Japan 


Peale] 


1997, 1998, 1999 WINNER... 


1998, 1999 WINNER... 


7 good reasons to choose DriveSavers: 


An ex 
Ln excep 


successiul 
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alysts: Red Hat 


Rides L 


Its stock offering up 
227% at end of first day 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
NITIAL PUBLIC OFFERINGS (IPO) 
are fading and tech stocks are off 
lately, but that didn’t seem to hurt 
Linux software vendor Red Hat 
Software Inc. much. On its first 
day of trading, its stock closed up 2 
at 52 1/16. Analysts say the Lin- 
ux market holds opportunities 
for investments — with some 
pitfalls. 

Last year, Linux accounted 
for 16% of shipments in the server oper- 
ating system market, according to In- 
ternational Data Corp. (IDC) in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. And Red Hat is clearly 
the poster child of the Linux revolution. 
According to data from IDC, Red Hat 
holds 44% of paid Linux shipments. 

However, the revenue picture is less 
clear. According to IDC, Linux server 
shipments in 1998 totaled a mere $34 
million — a fraction of Unix’s $2.5 bil- 
lion and Windows NT’s $1.4 
That may be good news for Linux buy- 
ers but not necessarily for Linux in- 


Red Hat is Red Hot 


Red Hat’s IPO by the numbers 
OPENING PRICE CLOSING PRICE 


a 


8/12 8/11 8/12 


billion. 


8/11 


INDUSTRY 
ALMANAC 


inux Wave 


vestors. “One million copies at $79 | wares canons igi 
apiece — that’s millions of dollars, but 
it’s not billions,” says Dan Kusnetzky, an 
IDC analyst. 
Analysts feel that Red Hat —- which 
almost broke even in 1998 — is well po- 
sitioned to be very profitable because it 
is able to sell an operating system with 
hardly any investments in engineering 
Both are 


argely taken care of by the open-source 


yr even product support. 


l 


community. 
Most of Red Hat’s $10.8 mil 


lion in 1998 revenue 


Dp. 


from software sales, said Pat 


Dravis, an analyst at Banc of SERVICES UP La% 
America Securities LLC in San 
said that Red Hat will 


have to derive more of its income from 


Francisco. He 


services 

Though Linux stocks are likely to re- 
main scarce for a while, analysts were 
predicting last week that a successful 
debut by Red Hat would speed up other 
companies’ IPO plans. Linux system 
vendor VA Research Systems in Moun 
tain View, Calif., has already stated that 
it intends to go public before the end of 
the year. And the No. 3 Linux operating 
system vendor, Caldera Systems Inc. in 
Orem, Utah, has also hinted at an IPO. D 
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MCI Outage 


curring failures “unacceptable 

Sean Donelan, 
work architect at St 
based Data Research 
Inc., MCI’s 
has gotten worse over the past 


a senior net 
Louis- 
Associ- 
ates said service 
six months and his company is 
pick 
new provider. 
said MCI’s upper 
management I 
yet to return 
calls about the 
problems last week. 
At press 
MCI 
they hoped all cus- 
would be 
service by 
Friday, but outages 
continued through 
the day. The prob 
lem first hit Aug. 5. 
CBOT described 


the “catastrophic.” 


close to 


his 


time, 
officials said 
tomers 
back in 


outage as 
The electronic system that its 
overseas and overnight mem- 
bers use for trading went dark 
on Thursday, Aug. 5, and didn’t 
come back up until last 
day. It went down again Friday. 

“When you're talking about 
using technology, 
pate a certain level of glitches 
and problems. But not having a 
market for five 
thing else 
Katherine 
spokeswoman. 

“MCI needs to hear that cus- 
tomers are not happy,” said Bill 
Bartkus, vice president of in- 
formation Travel 
Centers of America in West- 
lake, Ohio. The “has 
been pretty significant for us.’ 
Thirty truck 
stops were without service Fri- 


Lues- 


you antici- 


days is some- 
said 
CBOT 


entirely,” 
Spring, a 


systems at 
outage 
percent of its 
day afternoon. 
Travel Centers of 


the frame-relay 
authorization 


America 
uses network 
and 


ERP 


Peopie- 


for credit 
client/server 
systems from SAP and 
Soft Inc. prise re- 
source planning systems han- 
dle administrative functions 
such as managing personnel 
and product The 
company has backup systems 
with Integrated Services Dig 

tal Network in some areas and 
dial-up in others, but it has 


access [to 
enter 


The 


ordering. 


ee 
CBOT 
Trials 


been forced to do “a lot with 


fax machines and the phone 
right now 

Travel Centers of America 
plans to compile an estimate of 
derived from the 


service it has 


the losses 
poorer customer 
offer and the 


been forced to 


loss of productivity from being 
cut off from its ERP systems, 
Bartkus said. It will submit that 
ller to MCI. 


Giving 


through the res¢ 
credit 
for downtime is 
these 


hey 


now what 
people want. T 


reliable 


said 


want 


ser- 
vice,” Rose- 
mary Cochran, a 
principal at Verti- 
cal Systems Group 
in Dedham, Mass. 
Though MCI has 
mum on the 


causes of its net- 


been 


work congestion, it 
did alert customers 
to a software up- 
grade on Aug. 5. On 
Aug. 6 it announced some con- 
gestion, and on Aug. 
fied 
some service interruptions. 
MCI spokeswoman Linda 
Laughlin only that 


the problem was still under in- 


9 it noti- 


users it Was incurring 


would say 


vestigation by technical teams 
at the carrier and at the ven- 
dors that provide key technol- 
ogy to run the network, Lucent 
Technologies Inc. and Bell 
Labs. Lucent ae John 

illahan confirmed that a bug 
plagued the software that MCI 
purchased from his company. 

But user 
ed that 
multiple causes. 

Donelan said a call to MCI 
prompted a laundry list of rea- 
Y2K soft- 


switches tog- 


anecdotes suggest- 


the problem may have 


sons: congestion, 
upgrade, 
gling on and off, an OC-i2 fiber 


outage between New York and 


ware 


checks and the 
Ethernet ports 
and high-speed ports 

“As aresult of the AT&T out- 
age three years ago, customers 
aware of the 
fact that networks are 
not infallible,” said Liza Hen- 
consultant at Tele- 
in Tulsa, Okla. “Al- 
networks 


Illinois, viru 
shutdown of 


should be more 


these 


derson, a 
Choice Inc. 
though frame-relay 

have inherent automatic 
rerouting capabilities, they’re 
not 100% fault-tolerant.” D 
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GM on Internet 


notch Inter 
existing IT 
of GM e€ 


outsi 


net exp 
to an 
prised 
several 
grators, 
Data Sy 


stems 


week, $160 billion 


car company sald the new 


e-GM will oversee 


existing 


and 
and In- 


all new 
e-comme 
ternet-related 

cluding 
manufacturi 


research lev elop- 


ment, sales and 
financing. 

The new 
sion will de 
plications for GM vehicles and 
their manufacturers Next 
month, for example, ¢ GM w ill 
test-market a new 

hich will 
with 


provide drivers 
Internet 
automak 


GM said it 


voice-activated 
access 


er’s OnStar syste! 


Suit While You Drive 


Forget a a corne 
great view Ats 
. mee get 


reps 


just give them a nice Cadillac. It’s we 


er,” said CEO S 

GM's plans to cram more 
vices into its c 
“GM really g 


t McNealy, a huge 


nternet-b 
ter reT-D. U 


with a bay window and 
crosystems Inc 
and plenty of mobile tech- 


aid during last 


CENTRALIZE more than 100 separate GM Web sites into 


a single GM.com portal, accessible globally 


INTEGRATE front-end Internet sales and service systems with 


bac k- end supply-chain and mz anufa acturing systems 


PROVIDE CUSTOMERS with one-stop electronic shopping and 


billing for GM cars, mortgages, car financing and other 


products and services 


TES TA“WEB CAR” this fall that will give drivers voice- 


activated Internet access 


plans to sell Web cars before 
the end of next year. 
“Empowering this business 
group to focus all of its energy 
on e-business allows us 
speed of the 
said Mark Hogan, tk 
newly appointed head 
e-GM. “We're 


like nobody’s ever seen people 


move at the 
ternet,” 
going to move 
in GM move before.” 

different 
parts, 


icles and 


“We have many 


products. We're 


F seling 


over tne 


Internet. What 


nancing 


we're looking to do 

: is package those 

. Sal€S- 1 : 
things under 
gle billing 


for multiple 


a sin- 
system 

prod- 
ucts,” Szygenda 
said There’s a 
set of other 
4 


whole 
systems that would 


have to be integrat 


s pre nce announcing the c ed to connect sup- 


week's press cor 


ation of e-GM. “People spend 80 min 

dashboard hours that GM 

S captive. This is the very kind of eyeball 
that would make NBC or Fox 


day in their cars — ail 


quite jealous.” 
GM said it wi 
— Web cai 


se-activated 


il begin test-marketi 


end of +2000. 

dard o 

part of an 
OnStar is 

tion system t 

tasks as givin 

gency rescue 


the OnStar system in June 


OnStar is now available in 31 GM models, in- 
5,000 subscribers 
Thanks to the Internet option, GM expects to 
sign up more dog 1 million subscribers by the 


luding Cadillacs, and has 75 


end of next year. - Julia King 


ng a so- 
<t month. The car offers 

ernet access through GM's 
OnStar in-car ( 1 system. By the 
€ will nee stan- 


ons and alerting emer- 
eams when an airbag deploys. 
GM said it completed pilot applications of virtu- 
al adviser voice connectivity to the Internet via 


utes a pliers to plants 
where the cars are 
manufactured. 
hat entails inte- 
grating all the 
that support 


those products plus 


sys- 


tems 


creating a single 
customer _ record 
accessible at the 
company’s 
ized Internet 
tal, www.gm.com. 

Szygenda 
GM already 
head start with 
Web-based 
Power 
which 
tomers 


central- 
por- 
diverse i 
said 


has a 


Buy- 
system, 
lets cus- 
seeking 
cars conduct online 
searches of dealer- 
ships’ actual inven- 
tories. This inte- 


tration effort 
ago. 
000 
to BuyPower 


,000 worldwide 


a 
Snips Wii 


next sever: 


& Associates in 


Agoura Hills, Calif. GM 


Power 
Said 
always tended to ft 


has cus 


on technology,” which in the 
past has given the company 
ors. GM’s 


its cc 


leg up on 
OnStar 


ympetit 


technology 
ce it out front 
Web-car race 
GM said it plans 
OnStar 


Internet 


to make its 
system and car-t i 
access standard 
several models within the 1 
few years. 
“With 


more 


everyone looking 


to their vehicle as their 


office, you obviously need In 


ternet access,” Schnorbus said 


“What looked 


tion stuff five 


like science fic- 


years ago Is In 
creasingly becoming a part of 
the veh 
become standard,” 
story at left). 
“Where I see GM 
vantage,” Schnorbus said, “is 
with the number of differer 
brands they have to deal with 
and trying to develop a distinct 
{internet] brand image for 
each of them.” D 


ABP @ 


eventually 
he said (see 


a disad- 
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Hacker lessons 


OU CAN LEARN a lot from hackers. No, seriously. And 
not just how to send fake e-mail or sneak around a fire- 
wall. Consider the Linux Death Match, a competition 
that was part of the Chaos Communication Camp a 
week ago in Altlandsberg, Germany. Teams of network 
administrators, all expert hackers, attacked one another’s servers, 
trying to knock out network services. But the winning team, from 
Munich, Germany, wasn’t the one with the most devastating attack 
strategy. It was the team that bulked up its server with extra security. 


Wait, the story gets better. According to Com- 
puterworld security reporter Ann Harrison, 
who camped out with the 1,800 hackers from 
around the world (see stories, page 24; you can 
read more at www.computerworld.com), the 
winners were convinced from the start that 
they were doomed. They couldn’t win. They 
didn’t have a devastating attack 
strategy. They didn’t even know 
much about Linux, the operating 
system on the server they would 
be using. In short, they were toast. 

Or to put it another way, they 
were in about the same position 
as most corporate IT people who 
are faced with the task of pro- 
tecting their systems against out- 
side attacks 

So what did these less-than- 
stellar hackers do? They just 
piled on the security, in the form 
of FreeBSD software 

It worked. They won 

The best defense, it seems, 
is a lot of defense. 

Hackers understand what 
really matters in running a 
system, and they actually share 
many of the same priorities we 
have — or should have. 

It might surprise you to learn 
that the way to score points in 
the Linux Death Match wasn’t 
by knocking out your opponent’s 
system. You scored points by 
keeping your own server up, 
running and providing network 
services. 

Which, after all, is also what 
matters to us 

The winners realized they weren't experts. 
They understood that they didn’t know as much 
about their vulnerabilities as their attackers did. 
So instead of trying to become instant security 
gurus, they paid attention — a lot of attention 
— to what really matters. 

We can do that, too. Maybe every hacker, 


Don’t try 
to become 
an instant 


security guru; 

pay attention 

to what really 
matters. 


cracker, industrial spy, saboteur and antisocial 
seventh-grader knows more about the vulnera- 
bilities of your systems than you ever will. And 
maybe you can’t afford to hire big-name consul- 
tants and network security geniuses. 

But you can keep firewalls and server patches 
and antivirus software up-to-date. You can scan 
access logs to watch for evi- 
dence that someone is probing 
your systems. You can make 
sure you're current on tools, free 
or otherwise, that can be used 
to attack and defend your ma- 
chines. You can tune your 
servers to limit the information 
they send out about your sys- 
tems. You can make checking 
for easy-to-crack passwords as 
much a part of your routine as 
making backups. 

And you can pay attention to 
reports of attacks on the Web 
sites and networks of your com- 
petitors (word gets out through 
news Web sites and Internet 
newsgroups) and your sister 
companies (there should be a 
formal way of getting this infor- 
mation, but the corporate grape- 
vine is probably faster and more 
accurate). Where there’s a hack, 
there’s a hole. You can find and 
close it on your own systems. 

None of this stuff is rocket 
science. It’s good, basic security 
practice. It’s also the stuff that 
won the Linux Death Match by 
holding off some of the smartest, 
most dedicated hackers in the 
world. 

So if you want to beat back your own attack- 
ers, learn from the hackers. Otherwise, you 
really will be toast. B 


Hayes, Computerworld’s staff columnist, has 
covered IT for 20 years. His e-mail address is 


frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


SOUNDS FAMILIAR, PART 1 
A chemical company hired a 
“major Lotus business partner” 
for a little consulting work. It 
needed to get an NT image serv- 
er to talk to an AS/400 Web 
server, smooth over a few secu- 
rity issues. No big deal. A 15-day 
contract. Well, that was 15 
months ago. A staff IT guy and 
friend of the Tank smelled trou- 
ble at the first meeting, where 
“the lead consultant spewed so- 
lutions that made it clear he did- 
n't have a clue.” Our IT guy had 
some ideas of his own, but natu- 
rally he was told to hush up, lest 
he disturb the fragile geniuses. 
But our trouper recently quietly 
e-mailed his solution (again) to 
the consultants, “and | fully ex- 
pect it will be accepted in the 
next meeting as their idea,” he 
says. 


SOUNDS FAMILIAR, PART 2 


“The only time we hear from any- 


one is at the top of their lungs.” 
That quote come from a Defense 
Department IT director. Hope 

he doesn't think things are any 
different out here in the private 
sector. 


NOT EVERYBODY has a crush 
on HP's go-go Internet focus 
(see story, page 1). A pilot fish 
whispers that some members of 
Interex, the hardware-focused 
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user group that relies on HP for 
funds, fee! that the mothership is 
quick-stepping them toward a 
reorganization they don’t much 
like. The pilot fish thinks there 
may even be a mutiny at this 
week's HP World in San Francis- 
co. Will the hardware guys split 
off from the e-quys? Who 
knows? But the Shark wagers 
that Wednesday's 1:15 Interex 
Business Meeting might be bet- 
ter than your average user-group 
snoozathon. 


ARE H-1B VISAS a big water- 
cooler topic at your shop? Of 
course not. If you suspected 
the whole business was a way 
for vendor companies to hire 
cheap help, you've got friends 
in Washington (not that that's 
a comforting thought). A House 
committee recently invited five 
unnamed high-tech companies 
to testify on a visa bill (they 
again want to raise the number 
of foreigners allowed in). It 
seems Congress wanted to 
know if the vendors are really 
doing all they can to hire U.S. cit- 
izens. Not one of the vendors 
showed up. 


Funny, vendors never show up 
when Sharky summons them, 
either. Prove they're right: Shoot 
your horror stories to sharky@ 
computerworid.com. 
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For the Enterprise and Service Provider Markets 
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The Internet 
Is the answer. How do you 
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DON’T MISS... You're the one thinking ahead, moving your 
* Conferences on Networking and Service business forward, and securing the strategic 
Provider Solutions solutions that will get you there. 
* One-Day Programs on VPN, Voice over IP, NetWorid+interop has always been ahead of the curve when it comes to 
Optical Networking and Network Forensics providing strategic IT solutions for businesses. Join us in Atlanta—we’ll help 
* Over 50 in-depth Tutorials and Workshops you discover implementation strategies, new technologies, and network 
° InteropNet Event Network (eNet) and Labs management ideas to support your business goals for tomorrow. 
(iLabs) covering VPNs , Voice/Fax over IP, The Executive Interop program—a new feature at NetWorld+Interop—is a 
high bandwidth, and MPLS two-day program offering high-level content and unparalleled networking 
* Solutions Pavilions on Security, opportunities. Let us help you gain the clarity of vision to guide your 
Convergence, xDSL, and Linux organization into the next century through: 
* Over 500 of the World’s Leading * Business-to-business * Next generation global and 
Networking, Telecommunications and electronic commerce metro carrier networks 
Internet Technology Suppliers ® Web-based customer interaction ® Integrated broadband 
There’s only one conference and exhibition ® Voice over IP and the internet enterprise networks 
that gives you the most up-to-the-minute * Intranets, I-VPNs and Extranets ° Network and systems 
information—NetWorld+interop 99 Atlanta. integration services 
pe © ey a Sy | ; FOR THE NEW ECONO HY 
ZPD Z1FE-DAVIS INERAS TRUCGT?ERE OR aie EW CONOWMYN 
ere oa Register Today! Bring the whole team and make your training investment really pay off! 
1999 ZD Events Inc. All rights reserved For complete, conference, exhibition and pricing information visit... 


rrp cpani en enti www.interop.com/Atlanta or call 1-888-886-4057 
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PLEASE HELP 
FIND OUR 
CUSTOMER!! 


LAST SEEN TRYING To 
COMPLETE A WEB 
TRANSACTION. OUR 
INFORMATION WAS 
UNAVAILABLE AND WE 
HAVEN'T SEEN HIM SINCE. 


~s TO THE NAME 
"WILSON" 


CALL 
BQ CME INC. 
me 55-4253 


In today’s world, the information has to be there. If it’s unavailable for even a moment, you'll lose customers. VERITAS 
software ensures you have the highest level of information availability possible. So instead of losing customers, your 


business can keep winning new ones. Call 1-800-729-7894 x: 81016, surf www.veritas.com, or start making those flyers. 


VERITAS 


BUSINESS WITHOUT INTERRUPTION: 








